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A SOURCE FOR PORTIONS OF THE WITCH OF ATLAS 


On July 12, 1820, Shelley wrote to Peacock: “I have been read- 
ing with much pleasure the Greek romances. The best of them is 
the pastoral of Longus, but they are all very interesting and they 
could be delightful if they were less rhetorical and ornate.” What 
echoes of this reading can be found in The Witch of Atlas? In 
Shelley’s poem (tvii ff.) we find old Nilus, Egypt, Aethopia, and 
Axumé. And in The Ethiopics, or Theagenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus, we find that the scenes are laid in Memphis and 
Aethiopia; that chapter 27 of Book X has the name ’Agwyiras the 
Axumé of The Witch of Atlas; and that this chapter also de- 
scribes the cameleopard which Shelley mentions on only two occa- 
sions, i. e., in The Witch of Atlas, v1, and in the “ Letter to Maria 
Gisborne,” which, incidentally, was written immediately after his 
reading of the Greek romances.’ It is easy to believe that Shelley’s 
imagination was fired by the description of the beast and the names 
of the out-of-the-way places which he found in these stories, and 
we are not surprised to see them reappearing in the poetry written 
during this month. 

There are other points of similarity to The Witch of Atlas in the 
romance of Achilles Tatius and in the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus. 
In Achilles Tatius, Book II, is the description of a fountain in 
Sicily “whose waters are mingled with fire: the flames are seen to 
leap up from underneath, yet if you touch the water, it will be found 
as cold as snow, so that neither is the fire extinguished by the water 
nor the water ignited by the flame, but a mutual truce exists be- 
tween the elements.”? These same qualities Shelley gives to the 


1Greek Romances, ed. Rowland Smith, Bohn Library, London, 1901, 
p. 249. 
2 Ibid., 382. 
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fountain in which the Adlas fairy lay, “a well of crimson fire,” and 
yet composed of fire and snow, the materials from which she molded 
the image, Hermaphroditus. The charming innocence of the lovers 
in Daphnis and Chloe is reflected in that of the lovers in Shelley’s 
poem: “Timid lovers who had been so coy They hardly knew 
whether they loved or not ” (LxXxvI). 

But not all the Egyptian material in the poem can be accounted 
for in this manner. The Egyptian setting of Theagenes and Chari- 
clea undoubtedly brought to Shelley recollections of Herodotus’ 
History; and, I believe, we can find in this work another source of 
influence on The Witch of Atlas. In the History, Book II, chap- 
ters 145-150, we find the following account of Herodotus’ travels 


in upper Egypt: 


. . . they made the Labyrinth which lies a little above Lake Moeris, in the 
neighborhood of the place called the City of Crocodiles. ... The pyramids 
likewise surpass description ... but the Labyrinth surpasses the pyramids. 
It has twelve courts, all of them roofed with gates exactly opposite to one 
another, six looking to the north, and six to the south. . . . There two dif- 
ferent sorts of chambers throughout ... half underground, half above 
ground. ...I passed from the courts into the chambers and from the 
chambers into the colonnades, and from the colonnades into fresh houses, 
and again from these into courts unseen before. . . . At the corner of the 
Labyrinth stands a pyramid, forty fathoms high, with large figures en- 
graved on it; which is entered by a subterranean passage.*® 


Then he gives a detailed description of Lake Moeris and a subter- 
ranean passage from this lake which runs into the hills above 
Memphis. 

Stanzas tv1-Lx of The Witch of Atlas describe the “ choice 
sport ” of the Spirit, which was to journey down the Nile from 
Axumé, past pyramids, Moeris and the Mareotid Lakes, where 
naked boys play with tame water snakes and alligators; through 
the Great Labyrinth, she wandered, over the surface of the river 
where “ shadows of the massy temples lie,” through fanes and palace 
courts, through chambers high and deep, and on through the la- 
byrinths, “ mined With many a dark and subterranean street Under 
the Nile.” It seems obvious that the Witch has passed through a 
land whose description is to be paralleled by that found in Herodo- 
tus. In both history and poem we find pyramids, Lake Moeris, the 


* Herodotus, History, ed. George Rawlinson, New York, 1885, m, 193-5. 
Cf. A. M. D. Hughes, “Shelley’s Witch of Atlas,” M. L. R. vii, 512. 
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Great Labyrinth, palace courts, and subterranean streets. Even 
the order in which these names occur is closely parallel, and such 
similarities seem too close to be ignored. 

But the connections to be found between The Witch of Atlas and 
Herodotus do not cease with this reference. In Book II (from 
which the previous passage was quoted) Herodotus discusses the 
Egyptians’ venerations for animals, particularly cats, dogs, hawks, 
shrewmice, and crocodiles. Here he describes the priests who told 
him about their mysteries, and mentions a lake on which the 
Egyptians at night represented the sufferings of Osiris, a representa- 
tion which they called their mysteries. In this same book he also 
discusses the selection and sacrifice of the God Apis, and later in 
Book III, the story of Cambyses who declared Apis to be only a 
bull. Furthermore, in Book II, chapters 160-182, Herodotus gives 
in detail the history of the reign of Amasis in Memphis. 

Again the parallels to The Witch of Atlas are unmistakable. The 
Osirian feasts on the Mareotid Lakes (Lv111),* the gentle mockery 
of the priests (LxIv), the amused attitude of the poet toward their 
writings, i.eir legends of Apis, and toward their veneration of ani- 
mals (Lxx111) reflect the slightly skeptical tone of Herodotus as 
well as repeat the facts which the historian relates in Book II. 
Furthermore, Shelley concludes this passage with a reference to 
King Amasis (Lxxv). Herodotus ends Book II with the history of 
this king. 

Shelley was thoroughly acquainted with the historian. In 1812 
he bought a translation of Herodotus, and his copy shows careful 
scrutiny. In 1815 he was reading The History while at Bishops- 
gate; °® and in the summer of 1818, he writes to Peacock (July 25, 
1818) from Bagni de Lucca: “ My custom is to undress and sit on 
the rocks reading Herodotus until the perspiration has subsided, and 
then to leap from the edge of the rock into the fountain—a prac- 
tice in the hot weather exceedingly refreshing.” One might easily 
believe that the reading of Herodotus was associated with many 
pleasant hours spent about Lucca, and that the return to this 


“Shelley here makes a natural mistake. These mysteries are held on 
Lake Sais; but Shelley was not versifying Herodotus. 

®* Peck, W. E., Shelley, His Life and His Work, New York, 1927, un, 
Appendix F. 

* Dowden, Life, 1, 536. 
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countryside in 1820 helped to recall his enjoyment of the Greek his- 
torian. The final record of Shelley’s connection with Herodotus 
before the composition of The Witch of Atlas is in the letter to 
Peacock of September, 1819, in which the poet returns some vol- 
umes of Spenser and “the last two of Herodotus” to London.’ 
Did Shelley keep the first volumes with him in Italy? It is from 
the first two volumes that the parallels to The Witch of Atlas 
occur. 

The appearance in Herodotus of the Garamantes which Shelley 
mentions in stanza x1, drew my attention to the discussion in 
Pliny’s Natural History of “ countries on the other side of Africa.” 
Here appear the Garamantes and the Blemmyae who have no heads 
and have eyes in their breasts. With this as a clue, I found what I 
should like to offer as another possible source for stanza x1 of The 
Witch of Atlas. 


Pigmies, and Polyphemes, by many a name, 
Centaurs, and Satyrs, and such shapes as haunt 

Wet clefts——and lumps neither alive nor dead, 
Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed. 


Locock gives as a note on the epithet “bosom-eyed ” the story of 
Shelley’s horror at suddenly thinking while he looked at Mrs. Shel- 
ley “ of a woman he had heard of who had eyes instead of nipples.” ® 
Shelley’s terror on reading Christabel is well known; and Medwin 
relates a similar vision of Shelley’s experience at Byron’s home. 
Medwin then adds “ Proving that he had not forgotten the vision, 
in The Witch of Atlas he after made use of the epithet bosom- 
eyed.”°® Although these stories may account for Shelley’s use of 
this particular word, I do not believe that they account for its use 
in connection with the creatures that accompany the bosom-eyed 
in stanza XI. 

The answer may be found in Pliny’s Natural History, a book 
Shelley knew well. In chapter 2 of Book vi, Pliny writes that “on 
many of the mountains again, there is a tribe of men who have the 


7Ingpen, Letters, 11, 720. 

® Poems, ed. C. D. Locock, London, 1911, 1, 655. This story, told by Dr. 
Polidori and confirmed by Byron, is to be found in Rossetti’s Memoirs and 
in the Buxton Forman edition of Shelley’s works m1, 248. 

° Medwin, T., Revised Life of Shelley, ed. Buxton Forman, London, 1913, 
p. 156. 
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heads of dogs . . . again there is a tribe who are without necks and 
have eyes in their shoulders.” He then continues that in India at a 
certain place, the woman have feet so remarkably small that they 
are called Struthopodes, i.e., sparrow or ostrich footed (cf. Shel- 
ley’s “ bird-footed ” in x1). In this same chapter he also mentions 
cyclopes, pygmies, and satyrs. Thus in one chapter on “ the won- 
derful forms of different nations” are to be found, with the excep- 
tion of the centaur, all the strange creatures enumerated in stanza 
x1 of The Witch of Atlas, and moreover, Shelley mentions the dog- 
headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed ones in the same order in which 
they occur in Pliny.’° 

It is not unreasonable to believe that the material found in Pliny 
may have influenced Shelley as well as the stories mentioned by 
Locock and Medwin. Shelley was thoroughly acquainted with 
Pliny; in his youth he had attempted a partial translation of the 
Natural History. Undoubtedly the strange descriptions and stories 
had a powerful fascination for him, and it is quite likely that the 
hidden corners of his mind had long held images aroused by these 
* accounts of the grotesque creatures in far-off lands. Does it not 
seem possible that when the Greek romances called up once more 
the pictures of Aethiopia and Herodotus’ descriptions of that land, 
that Pliny’s stories of these dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird- 
footed ones who also dwelt in Aethiopia should come back to the 
poet’s mind? Perhaps the bosom-eyed Blemmyae of Heliodorus’ 
Ethiopics recalled Pliny’s descriptions of Shelley. The fact that 
these strange forms which are mentioned in stanza eleven of The 
Witch of Atlas occur in the same chapter of the seventh book of the 
Natural History would seem to indicate that in Shelley’s mind they 
had been so linked together because he had found them thus united 
in his early reading in Pliny. 

KATHRINE KOLLER 
Bryn Mawr College 





1° Pliny, The Natural History, ed. Boslock and Riley, Bohn Library, Lon- 
don, 1855, m1, 122-31. 
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COLERIDGE AND SCHELLING’S TREATISE ON THE 
SAMOTHRACIAN DEITIES 


In the various discussions of S. T. Coleridge’s obligations to 
Germany, no one has as yet considered his apparent borrowings 
from Schelling in his fragmentary lecture on Asiatic and Greek 
mythologies. It is interesting to note that in this discussion some 
main points have evidently been taken from Schelling’s lecture 
Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrake.? The originality in Cole- 
ridge’s presentation lies in a different treatment and viewpoint; 
nothing has been added materially to the etymological analysis of 
Schelling. This, of course, cannot change the general verdict that 
the German philosopher had far less material influence on Cole- 
ridge than was once assumed. Yet in this particular instance 
Coleridge did more than simply state his views in the words of 
Schelling.® 

The objective of the German’s study was to show that the Ca- 
beiric mysteries were the first to add the belief in a future life to 
the religion of Greece.* He considered his investigation a mere 
start for a more complete future research, the aim of which was 
to bring to light the eigentliches Ursystem of mankind. The Samo- 
thracian mysteries, he suggested, could almost be considered as if 
made to order to furnish the key to all other systems, since none 
of them would surpass it in age, in clarity, and simplicity.® 

In taking over some of Schelling’s essential ideas, Coleridge em- 
ploys them for a different purpose. He wants to show as not alto- 
gether improbable that in the Samothracian or Cabeiric mysteries 
were concealed the link between the Asiatic and Greek popular 
schemes of mythology which he had discussed and contrasted in 


1 The Literary Remains (1836), 1, 184-189. The lecture, which is printed 
partly from the notes taken by Mr. Green, dates back to 1818. 

*Published 1815 as Beilage zu den Weltaltern. Quoted here from 
Schellings stiimtliche Werke (1861), Abt. 1, 8, 345-423. 

* See A. C. Dunstan, The German Influence on Coleridge, II, MLR., xvu1 
(April 1923), 201. Cf. also the first part of the article in xvm (July 
1922). For further treatment and bibliography of German influence on 
Coleridge see Stokoe, German Influence in the English Romantic Period 
(1926), 89-143; 191-193; 196 ff. 

“Schelling, op. cit., 348. 

5 Ibid., 423. 
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the introductory remarks on the origin of polytheism. There are 
none of the metaphysical implications as found in the treatise of 
Schelling, although they were well known to Coleridge.* He states 
that polytheism originated when man began to confound God with 
nature and found himself unable to see unity in the manifold and 
infinity in the individual.” A most perfect instance of this kind of 
theism had been that of early Greece. In Asia, probably from the 
greater unity of the government and the still surviving influence 
of patriarchal tradition, the idea of the unity of God, so Coleridge 
contended, was a distorted reflection—Schelling uses the word 
Verunstaltung—of the Mosaic scheme, and was much more gen- 
erally preserved.® The uniform attribution of fixed moral quali- 
ties to the supernatural agents of eastern mythology particularly 
separated them from the divinities of old Greece. 

In order to show the relationship of the Samothracian and 
Asiatic systems Coleridge discusses several “ interesting facts ” 
that seem to be taken from Schelling. There is first his interpre- 
tation of the term Cabeiri. It was to mean—“ impliedly at 
least ”—socit or complices that had a hypostatic or fundamental 
union with, or relation to one another, and who were “ ultimately 
at least ” divided into a higher and lower triad. These statements 


suggest the discussion of Schelling who in a long and painstaking 
analysis of the sources had endeavored to prove that the Etruscan 
deities—according to Varro called consentes and complices—would 


*In 1831-32 Schelling gratefully acknowledged this for a Non-German 
rare sympathetic attitude of Coleridge. See the twelfth lecture on the 
Einleitung in die Philosophie der Mythologie. Ibid., Abt. 2, 1, 277 and 294. 

7 Coleridge, op. cit., 184 ff. Cf. “ Natiirlich ist dem sinnigen Forscher 
die Neigung, alles Menschliche soviel méglich menschlich zu begreifen; 
natiirlich auch, in der Erforschung der alten Gétterlehre ein Mittel zu 
suchen, wodurch die Vielheit géttlicher Naturen sich mit dem menschlich 
notwendigen und unaustilgbaren Gedanken der Einheit Gottes vereinigen 
liesse.” Schelling, op. cit., Abt. 1, 8, 358. 

®An important source of Coleridge on Grecian mythology were the ~ 
lectures of C. G. Heyne, professor in Géttingen. See Dunstan, MLR., 
xviii, 194 f. . 

® Schelling refers to a comparison between the Samothracian ideas and 
those of the Old Testament and points out that here, perhaps, could be 
seen a confirmation of the theories of former investigators who saw in 
the pagan mythology only a “Verunstaltung der altestamentlichen Ge- 
schichte und der an das Volk Gottes ergangenen Offenbarung” (Schelling, 
ibid., 362). 
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be a key to the inner meaning of the Cabeiric system, a meaning 
that was evolved from the ranking order of the seven or eight 
Samothracian gods.’° The division of these gods into a higher and 
lower triad is by implication also found in Schelling.™ 

The deities of the lower triad under the obscure names of 
Azieros, Axiokersos, and Aziokersa were considered by Coleridge 
as representing symbolically different modifications of animal de- 
sire or material action, such as hunger, thirst, and fire, without 
consciousness.‘ With the exception of the last element, this inter- 
pretation was probably furnished by Schelling who explained in a 
detailed analysis that the name Azieros could mean nothing else 
but Hunger, Sucht, Begehren, and Feuer.** 

Another striking similarity in the two presentations can be seen 
in the interpretation given to Casmilos or Cadmilos, the fourth god 
mentioned in the mysteries. Both Schelling and Coleridge speak 
of eight gods and both make Cadmilos a member of the higher and 
the lower triad. It called for no small amount of skill on the part 
of Schelling to fit this god into his theory about the Cabeiri. 
Cadmilos had more than one function. He stood for more than 


one idea. As Mercury he is essential to the higher triad but acts 
“ according to some authorities ”—to use the words of Coleridge— 
once as a mediator for the higher, and once for the lower triad. 
Consequently there were even eight gods in the Samothracian mys- 
teries. One of these “authorities,” if not the only one, Coleridge 
had in mind was surely Schelling, who establishes as the result of 
a rather involved reasoning the number of eight gods. Two of 


10“ Und von eben diesen Géttern versichert Varro, Complices seien sie 
genannt worden, weil sie nur miteinander leben und miteinander sterben 
kénnen ... Und so wird hinwiederum die erforschte Bedeutung des 
Namens urkundlich fiir den inneren Sinn des Kabirensystems, ein Zeugnis 
unserer zuerst aus der Folge dieser Gétter entwickelten Erklirung.” Jbid., 
367. Cf. also the notes 108-115, 409-421. 

11 Tbid., 414; 361. 

12 The idea of the unconscious which Coleridge adds here, is, of course, 
an essential element in Schelling’s aesthetic system as given in the lecture 
Uber das Verhiltnis der bildenden Kiinste zu der Natur, a work used 
extensively by Coleridge in “ congenial coincidence.” See Sara Coleridge’s 
notes to Lectures on Shakespeare 1, 363-69. Also Dunstan, MLR., xvi, 
195, and Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (1930), 202 f. 

18 Schelling, op. cit., 351-354, 357; also note 47, 382 f. 
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these are the dual personality of Cadmilos or Mercury, on whose 
function as a mediator an especial emphasis was placed.*® 

Coleridge calls attention to the probable derivation of some por- 
tion of the Samothracian system from patriarchal tradition and 
to the connection of the Cabeiri with the Kabbala, a connection 
that was clearly pointed out by Schelling in an extensive philo- 
logical discussion.*® 

In the concluding portion of the lecture dealing with Samo- 
thrace Coleridge mentions that its mysteries continued till some 
time after the commencement of the Christian era, a fact that is 
annotated by the editor of the Literary Remains by a reference to 
the Annals of Tacitus, likewise found in Schelling’s notes.*7 Per- 
haps it is also not without foundation to suggest that the mention 
of Paracelsus and Jacob Boehme by Coleridge in his concluding 
remarks was inspired by the mystical enthusiasm displayed by 
Schelling at the end of his lecture, in which he refers to the Ca- 
beiri as links of those unbreakable magic chains so impressively 
symbolized by the indissoluble harmonic movements of the celestial 
bodies.*® 


WILLIAM K. PFEILER 
University of Nebraska 





THE SOURCE OF WORDSWORTH’S “ THE FORCE OF 
PRAYER” 


On October 18, 1807, Dorothy wrote to Mrs. Marshall that on 
October 16 Wordsworth had begun to read Whitaker’s History of 
Craven, apparently for the first time. She then quotes an unre- 


14 Thid., 349, 360. 

18“ Gesetzt aber, er diente zugleich den untern und den obern Géttern, 
so diente er jenen doch nur, sofern er der Mittler zwischen ihnen und den 
obern, also selbst héher war denn sie; und dieses gleichsam die leitende 
Verbindung zu sein zwischen den oberen und unteren Géttern, ist ja des 
Hermes eigentlichster Begriff... .” Ibid., 357 f. 

16 Thid., 367, and note 113, 415-420, especially 416. 

7 Tbid., note 16, 374. 

18 Thid., 368. 

1 Thomas Dunham Whitaker, The History and Antiquities of the Deanery 
of Craven (London, 1805). For the “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,” written April-May, 1807, Wordsworth did not use the History of 
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vised version of “ The Force of Prayer; or, the founding of Bolton 
Priory,” and states that it had been composed about the middle 
of September. In this 1807 version the second stanza begins: 


These words I bring from the banks of Wharf, 
Dark words to front an ancient tale. ... 


By 1815 when the poem was published these lines had been deleted 
and the first three stanzas reduced to two. 

In October, while reading Whitaker for material for The White 
Doe of Rylstone, the poet came across a version of the story of 
young Romilly’s tragic plunge into a chasm of the Wharf river,’ 
which is the theme of “ The Force of Prayer.” In a note to The 
White Doe, line 226, Wordsworth refers the reader to Whitaker 
and to “The Force of Prayer” for a fuller explanation of the 
tradition. This is somewhat misleading, for the casual reader 
would infer that the History of Craven was the common source 
for the legend as it appears in both The White Doe and “ The 
Force of Prayer.” Knight adds to the confusion by printing “ The 
Force of Prayer,” which was written in September, after The White 
Doe, which was begun later in the year. The omission in 1815 of 
“ These words I bring from the banks of Wharf, . . .” tends to ob- 
scure the real origin of “The Force of Prayer,” which could not 
have been Whitaker, since Wordsworth evidently had not read his 
History until a month after composing the poem. In June, 1807, 
the Wordsworths and the Marshalls had been at Bolton, where the 
poet presumably heard the tradition from some Yorkshireman. 


Stewart C. WILcox 
Baltimore 





Oraven; but later, in a note to The White Doe, line 268, says: “It gives 
me pleasure to add . . . further particulars concerning him, [Clifford, of 
“Brougham Castle ”], from Dr. Whitaker.” This looks as if he did not 
know Whitaker when he composed “ Brougham Castle.” 

* Whitaker, op. cit., 324. 

* Poetical Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1896), Iv, 194-5. 
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LE MOT “TRADITIONALISME ” 


Il y a plusieurs acceptions du mot traditionalisme: 


(a) Au sens le plus général, et le plus vague, il signifie “l’attachement 
aux traditions,” * quelles que soient celles-ci. 

(b) En un sens particulier, il a d’abord servi 4 désigner la doctrine 
philosophique et religieuse suivant laquelle le principe de toute connais- 
sance se trouve dans une Révélation primitive qui nous est transmise par 
des traditions dont l’Eglise est la principale dépositaire. On l’appelle 
aujourd’hui le traditionalisme doctrinal. 

(c) Dans un sens moins spécial, quoique encore bien défini, le terme 
“traditionalisme ” s’applique 4 l’ensemble des théories sociales, politiques, 
philosophiques et religieuses qui, au début du dix-neuviéme siécle, favori- 
sérent le retour aux institutions de l’ancien régime. 

(d) Enfin, on donne aujourd’hui le nom de traditionalisme au mouve- 
ment littéraire qui s’est développé vers la fin du siécle et dont les plus 


fameux représentants ont été Bourget, Barrés, Brunetiére, Bazin, Bordeaux, 
Lasserre et Maurras. 


Le traditionalisme doctrinal a fortement imprégné la pensée 
catholique du dix-neuviéme siécle. Les plus illustres représentants 
en furent De Maistre, De Bonald et Lamennais,’ les propagateurs 


Bautain et Bonnetty en France, le pére Ventura en Italie et le 
professeur Ubaghs en Belgique. La doctrine eut des adversaires et 
le conflit entre “ traditionalistes” et “rationalistes ” fut trés vif 
autour des années 1850. Rome intervint 4 plusieurs reprises. I] 
semble que le mot “ traditionalisme ” n’ait pas été employé avant 
le milieu du siécle. Certes, il y a danger de paraitre trop affirmatif 
en pareille matiére. I] est difficile de prouver qu’il ait été inventé 
pour désigner cette doctrine, mal aisé d’établir définitivement qu’il 
n’ait pas été employé avant une certaine date. Mais voici quelques 
remarques dont il est permis de tirer une conclusion: 

D’abord, nous n’avons trouvé le mot dans aucun dictionnaire 
antérieur 4 1860. Il ne se trouve pas non plus dans les ceuvres ou 
Lamennais a systématiquement appliqué les théories traditionalistes 
a ordre religieux, ni dans les principaux articles sur la question 


1 Définition donnée par tous les dictionnaires ot se trouve le mot. Selon 
Hatzfeld et Darmesteter, “ traditionalisme ” serait un néologisme dérivé de 
“ traditionnel.” 

*La doctrine prit d’abord le nom de “lamennaisianisme,” Lamennais 
Vayant méthodiquement exposée dans son Hssai sur Vindifférence en matiére 
de religion (4 vol., 1817-21), et dans la Défense de l’Essai (1 vol., 1820). 
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parus avant 1849 dans les diverses revues de l’époque.* I] s’agit 
bien, dans toutes ces études, de la doctrine connue aujourd’hui sous 
le nom de “ traditionalisme doctrinal.” Les mots “tradition” et 
“traditionnel ” y sont fréquemment employés — jamais les mots 
“ traditionalisme ” ou “ traditionaliste.” Par contre, en 1849, sous 
le titre Les Rationalistes et les Traditionalistes, paraissent dans le 
Correspondant plusieurs articles de l’abbé M. A. Chastel. On ne 
peut y voir “ traditionalisme ” mais “ traditionalistes” s’y trouve 
presque a chaque page. En 1851, l’auteur revient sur le sujet et 
rappelle son étude de 1849 a ses lecteurs. C’est ici que “ tradi- 
tionalisme ” semble faire sa premiére apparition: 

Les uns repoussent en philosophie, toute autorité, méme divine, dit-il; 
les autres méconnaissent ce que peut l’esprit humain, indépendemment de 


la révélation et de la tradition, C’est ce que nous avons appelé le rationalisme 
et le traditionalisme.* ; 


En 1854, Albert de Broglie écrit une longue Lettre aw rédacteur 
du Correspondant ow il fait Quelques observations sur la discussion 
des Rationalistes et des Traditionalistes5 En 1857, c’est-a-dire 
huit ans aprés les articles de l’abbé Chastel, Charles de Rémusat se 
sent obligé de définir le mot qu’il emploie dans le titre de son étude, 
Du Traditionalisme: I. M. de Bonald et ses nouveaux adversaires 
dans le clergé. II. de Maistre: 

Ce dernier mot que nous n’avons pas créé, dit-il, et qui est passé dans 
la controverse contemporaine, pourrait servir & désigner en généra! tout 


Vensemble d’idées et d’argumens qui, dans la philosophie, la pclitique, la 
religion, tend 4 exclure l’intervention libre de la raison.® 


Il annonce que ce n’est pas dans Lamennais mais plutét chez 
Bonald’* qu’il cherchera “ce qu’on appelle aujourd’hui le tra- 
ditionalisme.” § 


* Nous en avons lu un grand nombre mais le manque d’espace ne nous 
permet pas de les citer ici. 

* Correspondant, 25 juillet, 1851, p. 455. Bien que ces lignes suggérent 
cela, l’abbé Chastel n’a point écrit “traditionalisme ” dans ses articles de 
1849. Nous les avons lus et relus (voir Correspondant, Vol. 24, pp. 29, 113, 
309, 701) sans arriver 4 trouver le terme. 

5 Ibid., 25 novembre 1854, p. 161. 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, ler mai 1857, p. 47. 

* D’autres, l’abbé Chastel, Joseph Bricout, André Lalande, A. Cresson, etc. 
en trouvent la meilleure expression chez Lamennais. Presque tous nomment 
Bautain. Le vicomte Victor de Bonald proteste quand on parle du tradi- 
tionalisme de Louis de Bonald, son pére. Voir son article, M. de Bonald 
et le Traditionalisme (Correspondant, 25 novembre, 1854, p. 288). 

* Op. cit., p. 47. 
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L’abbé Chastel parait donc avoir été le premier 4 écrire le mot 
“ traditionalistes ” en 1849, et le mot “ traditionalisme,” en 1851. 
Que d’autres les aient employés avant c’est possible mais peu proba- 
ble. En tout cas, on peut assurer que ler termes n’ont pas été d’un 
usage courant avant le milieu du siécle. En 1858, parut 4 Liége 
un important ouvrage sur la question, Le Traditionalisme et le 
rationalisme examinés au point de vue de la philosophie et la doc- 
trine catholique.® Le sujet est longuement discuté dans l’Encyclo- 
pédie Migne en 1860 et 1864.*° “ Traditionalisme” et “ tradi- 
tionaliste ” se trouvent encore (au sens général et théologique) dans 
le Grand Dictionnaire universel (1865) de Pierre Larousse, dans le 
Dictionnaire de la Langue francaise (1873) de Littré, dans le 
Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise (1888) de Hatzfeld et 
Darmesteter et autres dictionnaires et encyclopédies modernes (non 
dans la Grande Encyclopédie). 

- * * 


L’application du mot “ traditionalisme ” au mouvement réaction- 
naire et conservateur du début du dix-neuviéme siécle ne semble 
pas avoir été faite avant les premiéres années de notre siécle. Rien, 
tout au moins aucun des textes consultés, ne nous autorise 4 le 
penser. Auguste Comte et ses contemporains appelaient ce “ tradi- 
tionalisme ” “1’Ecole rétrograde.” La terminologie comtienne est 
employée dans un des articles mentionnés plus haut ot l’auteur 
oppose les “ rétrogrades ” aux “ progressifs.” ** En 1879, Frédéric 
Le Play parle de “l’esprit de tradition ” et oppose les “ hommes 
de tradition ” aux “ hommes de nouveauté.” Ainsi font les rédac- 
teurs de la Réforme sociale.’* 

La derniére acception du terme est de date assez récente. Elle 
n’est passée dans le langage de la critique que depuis une trentaine 
d’années, depuis que certains de nos meilleurs écrivains se sont 


®*Par J. Lupus. C’est dans cette euvre, parue sept ans aprés l’article de 
l’abbé Chastel, que le “ Oxford Dictionary ” trouve le premier emploi du mot 
traditionalisme. D’aprés le dictionnaire encore, la doctrine serait née vers 
les années 1840. Rappelons que les principes essentiels en avaient déja été 
condamnés en 1832, 1834 et 1835. L’abbé Bautain et Bonnetty avaient 
signés des propositions ot le Saint-Siége leur demandait de reconnaitre 
Vautorité de la raison. La doctrine fut encore blimée en 1851 et 1854. 

10 Hncyclopédie Migne, Vol. 57 (Dict. des droits de la Raison dans la Foi, 
1860), p. 747, et Vol. 50 (Dict. de la Philosophie, 1864), pp. 902 et suiv. 

11 Gorrespondant, 9 décembre 1844, p. 602. 

12 Voir Réforme sociale, ler février 1886, pp. 117-123. 
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donné a tache de propager les doctrines de droite par le roman et le 
thédtre. Nous l’avons d’abord trouvée sous la plume d’Henri 
Bérenger, dans un article de 1897."* Maurras l’emploie en 1900.** 
Bourget s’en sert d’abord dans son roman /’Htape (écrit en 1901 et 
publié en 1902) dont l’un des principaux personnages, Ferrand, est 
“ traditionaliste ” en politique et en religion; ** ensuite, dans une 
lettre du 25 novembre 1903 ot il explique comment il est devenu 
traditionaliste.** A partir de cette date (1904) les termes tradi- 
tionalisme et traditionaliste font partie de son vocabulaire courant. 
Ils reviennent constamment sous sa plume dans le livre que, en 
collaboration avec Michel Salomon, il a écrit sur De Bonald.’’ 
Bourget applique 4 De Bonald sociologue l’épithéte réservée jusque 
la 4 De Bonald théologien. Ainsi a di s’opérer pour lui le passage 
de l’acception théologique 4 l’acception moderne, politique et sociale, 
du mot. Bourget a beaucoup étudié Bonald. I] le cite trés souvent 
dans ses livres. Une partie du second volume des Pages de critique 
et de doctrine (1912) a pour titre, Théses traditionalistes. Un 
chapitre de ce méme livre (discours prononcé en 1904) est intitulé 
La Renaissance du Traditionalisme politique. 

Chez Brunetiére, nous n’avons pu trouver ni “ traditionalisme ” 
ni “ traditionaliste.” Maurras ne les a employés que trés rarement. 
Nous les avons notés dans un article de 1900,1* dans un autre de 
1905,'® dans l’Action Francaise du 21 octobre 1926.2 On les trouve 
plus souvent chez Barrés: dans ses Cahiers, surtout ceux de 1902- 
1903 * et 1906-1907,?2 dans les Amitiés francaises ** et dans la 
préface de 1904 d’?Un Homme libre.** Pierre Lasserre définit le 
traditionalisme dans sa préface de la nouvelle édition (1908) de son 
livre Le Romantisme frangais. 

En 1907 parut 4 Bruxelles un livre d’Eugéne Gilbert intitulé 
Le Traditionalisme de Paul Bourget. En 1908 ce fut L’Idée tradi- 
tionaliste dans le roman de Paul Bourget: L’Emigré, par Guy de 


18 De Chateaubriand @ Barrés, Revue Bleue, 30 janvier 1897, p. 132. 
14 Voir Barrés, Scénes et doctrines du nationalisme, 1, 120. 

18 [’Htape, p. 12. 

16 Revue des Revues, ler mars 1904, p. 21. 

17 Paul Bourget et Michel Salomon—Bonald, 1904. 

18 Voir ci-dessus: note 14. 

1° Quand les Frangais ne s’aimaient pas, p. 192. 

2° Dictionnaire politig. et critiq., m1, 160. 

*1 17, 61. a8 Pp, 15. 

92 vy, 141, 248. 8¢ Pp. ix. 
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Cassagnac. En 1909, Dominique Parodi publia, sous le titre T’radi- 
tionalisme et Démocratie, une série d’articles antérieurement parus 
dans la Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. Depuis lors, des 
critiques comme Albert Thibaudet, Victor Giraud et beaucoup 
d’autres ont souvent traité la question et employé le mot. 

C’est donc entre 1905 et 1914 que “ traditionalisme ” et “ tradi- 
tionaliste,” au sens politique et social, sont devenus d’un usage 
courant.?> Mais cette acception ne se trouve encore que dans un 
seul dictionnaire, livre trés special, le Vocabulaire technique et 
critique de la philosophie (1902-23), d’André Lalande. Encore la 
définition n’y est-elle donnée que du point de vue strictement 
philosophique. Par contre, “ traditionalisme ” et “ traditionaliste ” 
ont fait leur apparition dans quelques manuels d’histoire littéraire 
publiés depuis la guerre. Celui de René Lalou, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise contemporaine (1922) contient un chapitre 
intitulé Traditionalisme et Internationalisme. Enfin, on les retrouve 
en anglais dans le nouveau livre de M Régis Michaud, Modern 
Thought and Literature in France (1934). 


University of Illinois ALPHONSE V. RocHE 


*° Cependant, quelques écrivains leur refusent le droit de cité. Aprés 
avoir parlé du “ traditionalisme révolutionnaire de Maurras et de Bourget ” 
(Auw Ecoutes de la France qui vient, p. 204), Gaston Riou se reprend: 
“Dans le texte privé, dit-il, on lit traditionaliste. M. Emile Faguet a forgé 
le mot plus simple de traditionniste. Nous l’adoptons” (ibid., p. 206). 
En effet, Faguet emploie “traditionniste” dans la préface qu’il a écrite 
pour ce méme livre. Il l’avait déja employé dans un article sur les 
“Théories de M. Bourget”: “Le fond de la pensée philosophique de M. 
Bourget est le traditionnisme (il écrit traditionalisme; mais ce mot a un 
sens théologique dans lequel il convient de le laisser, et d’autre part je ne 
vois pas l’utilité de dire en sept syllabes ce que l’on peut dire en six)” 
(Revue des Revues, 1912, xcvi, 476). Mais nous trouvons aussi tradi- 
tionnisme dans Le Petit Soldat de Plomb d’Anatole France, lequel date de 
1890: “La Tulipe, je vois avec plaisir que vous étes traditionniste ” 
(Huvres Complétes, Ed. Calmann-Lévy, v, 447). Maurras l’emploie en 
1896 (Dict. politig. et critig., v, 334) et en 1900 (Barbarie et Poésie, 
p. 124). Ni “traditionnisme” ni “ traditionniste” ne se trouvent dans 
les dictionnaires. M. Hubert-Gillot écrit “ traditionnaliste” (avec deux 
“n”’) dans son livre, Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, p. viii. Barrés 
aussi dans les Amitiés frangaises, p. 15. Méme orthographe chez Bourget 
(Revue des Revues, ler mars, 1904, p. 21), chez V’abbé E. Julien qui 
Vemploie au sens théologique (Correspondant, 10 déc. 1896, p. 823), chez 
Girard et Moncel (Pour et Contre le Romantisme, p. 21), chez Henri Peyre 
(Qu’est ce que le Classicisme ?, p. 179). 
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ON THE DATE OF THE LANCELOT 


The date of the Lancelot is not known. In Romania LI (1925) 
351 note, the late Jessie Weston detected an allusion in the Ger- 
man version, the Lanzelet, “which may prove to be of importance 
as an indication of date.” In describing the riches of Lanzelet’s 
court the author says, 


8838 ... und frumten ir gereite 
mit spaeher richeite 
von golde kostbaere, 
als es die schiltaere 
wol gemachen kunden 
die man ze den stunden 
8844 ze Ackers fand in der habe 


“Was there,” asks Miss Weston, “any special occasion when a 
notable haul of booty took place” at Acre? A reference to the 
Continuator of Guillaume de Tyr, xxvi, 1f. and to Ambroise, 
L’estoire de la guerre sainte (ed. Paulin Paris, Doc. inéd. 1897), 
vv. 5063 f. will confirm her shrewd conjecture. For Acre was re- 
captured from Saladin by Richard I on July 13, 1191. Ambroise 
seems to have been a Norman jongleur attached to the train of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. This would seem to sustain the truth of 
the statement made by Ulrich van Zatzikhoven, the author of the 
Lanzelet, that his source was a French book brought into Germany 
by Richard I as partial security for the payment of the balance of 
the ransom which the Emperor Henry VI exacted for Richard’s 
liberation. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of California, 
Berkeley 





A SATIRICAL PROCLAMATION 


Some seventy years ago, Dr. F. J. Furnivall printed, in a medley 
of Middle English odds and ends," a short but amusing piece which 
he entitled: Satirical Proclamation. Dr. Furnivall consulted vari- 
ous friends for their opinions on the Proclamation, and he himself 


1 Political, Religious and Love Poems, Early English Text Society, O. S. 
15, London, 1866. 
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(p. xiv) inclined to the view expressed by Mr. G. E. Cokayne that 
“it is a satire by the party of Cardinal Beaufort on the pretensions 
of René Duke of Anjou, and titular King of Jerusalem, etc., whose 
daughter Margaret afterwards married Henry VI”; the probable 
date of the piece was set down as 1436 with a query. 

Not long ago I came across another MS. of this Proclamation 
and as there are a few small but (historically speaking) important 
variations in this version, I thought it might be of some interest 
to print the text as it stands in MS. Addit. 34193 (f. 203) of the 
British Museum: ? 


I, Baltizar, by the grace of Mahounde kynge of kynggis, lorde of lordis, 
Sowdayn of Surry, Empour of Babulon, Stiward of Hell, Porter of Paradise, 
Constabyli of Jerusalem, ffloure of alle this worlde and cussyn to the 
grettest God. / And 3e wylle witte why that I am kynge of kyngis, for I 
haue vndyr my protexcioun xxxviijte crownede kynggis. And why that I am 
lorde of lordis, for I am Sowdayne of Babulone, for I wedded the Empours 
dowghter whyche was ayre to hyr fadyr. And why I am Porter of Paradyse, 
ffor I am keper of the stremes and waterys wyche renne to Paradyse; 
wherfor ther may no man cum ther but vndyr my lycense. And why that 
I am Stywarde of Helle, for I haue domynacion of Mawmentry and of 
wykked sprittis, and certyne clerkys within my reamys kan brynge Ga- 
hounde vnto me in what lykenes that I wylle desyre hym. And I am floure 
of be worlde I may wylle say, ffor I haue in my kepynge that alle Cristyne 
people pray fore, that is to wytte the Holy Crosse that your Lorde dyed onn, 
wyche may not be gotynn withoutyne my lycense. And why pat I am 
Coussyne to the grett God, ffor I whas a Crystyne mann borne and Englyusse 
borne. And for that I vsed poyntis of Lollery I myghte not a-byde on 
Eynglonde, and from thense I went to Rome and from Rome to the Rodys; 
and ther I pervertyd vnto the Sareseyns. And that I whas a personabylle 
man, curteyse, lowly and gentylle, I whas put into the Sowdynse howse, and 
ther I whas husseher of the halle, and aftyr I whas Stewarde of hys landys. 
Thene dyed the Sowdeyne and thus aftyr I wedded hys wyffe and thene dyed 
sche. And then I weddyd the Empours dowghter of Babulone and hys ayre, 
and thus I be-com Sowdeyne of Surry. / And sende gretynge to [?your] * 
kynge of Engelond and Fraunce, and Edward hys sone Pryns of Wallys. And 
yf he wille wedde my doghter, I wylle be-com a Crystyne man and alle my 
regeons & reames. And suche as wylle not convert with me shalle be brent. 
And I wylle gyffe with my dowghter viij millions of golde and pay it within 
v Soundys.* And I shalle delyuer hym be Holy Crosse that your Lord dyed 


?The MS. flourishes have been expanded in every case, as in a large 
number of cases they actually stand for omitted letters; this, it appears to 
me, is better and more consistent than expanding the contractions only when 
a letter is needed and ignoring them otherwise. 

5’ MS. reads pi? * Compare Sand [NED, sb*]. 


2 
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onn, and the spere wyche smote hym to the hartte, with many othyr Relykys 
that I haue in my kepynge. And I shalle make hym Empourrer of xviii 
kynggis, landys, etc. 


There are four major points of difference between these two 
versions; the above text does not have the statement found in MS. 
Vespasian B. xvi to the effect that King Henry was “ be frenshe 
womman sone,” nor the colophon reading “ Writen in be yere of 
youre gret god, my cosyn. MCCCCxvj yere.” The Cotton MS., on 
the other hand, opens somewhat differently and the greeting to 
Edward “hys sone, Pryns of Wallys” is not found there. . 

For reasons that are not at all self-evident, Messrs. Gairdner 
and Cokayne believed that the date 1416 was incorrect; the former 
suggested that “‘ Henry kynge of England, pe frensh womman 
son,’ can only mean Henry VI,” while the latter argued that the 
definition “‘ be frensh womman son’ would not have been used 
after her (Catherine’s) death in 1438.” First of all, Henry V 
(1413-1422) was obviously as much the son of a French woman as 
Henry VI was. Secondly, it is not clear why “ be frensh womman 
son ” could not have been used after Catherine’s death. The Queen’s 
conduct after the death of Henry V was certainly not above re- 
proach, and the term “woman” seems hardly complimentary to 
a Queen. It is my impression that the term “ be frensh womman 
son” was deliberately aimed at Henry VI with rather less than a 
veiled reference to his mother’s doubtful conduct. Catherine did, 
indeed, at least once excuse her conduct with Owen Tudor on the 
grounds that she was a French woman, if Miss Strickland’s account 
is correct.’ If my conjecture is the right one, the term “ be frensh 
womman son” would have been a downright insult to Henry VI 
long after his mother’s death. 

Turning to the version printed above, the date of the Proclama- 
tion can be more closely determined. The terminus a quo is Octo- 
ber 13th, 1453 (the date of the birth of Edward, Prince of Wales), 
and the terminus ad quem is March 4th, 1461 (the date of the 
accession of Edward IV). If any importance can be attached to 
the colophon of the Cotton MS., I should suggest that MCCCCxvj 
be read as MCCCClvyj or, preferably, MCCCClxj. For this a num- 
ber of pertinent reasons may be brought forward. 


5 Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, Philadelphia, 1903, 
vol. 11, p. 153. 
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It is obvious that a Proclamation of this sort is a very ephemeral 
thing, and it is difficult to believe that anyone would re-edit such a 
Proclamation twenty or forty years after its initial appearance, for 
the satire would then, most probably, no longer have been apt. 
The two versions must, therefore, be nearly contemporary (and, of 
course, post 1453) ; the date in the colophon may be no more than 
a deliberate misdating by the scribe in order to protect himself 
from any possible censure. 

Dr. Furnivall was at a loss:to understand what the Proclamation 
was intended to satirize, but I should judge that it was mainly a 
satire on the sad state of affairs in England and on the Continent 
at that time. The fantastical story of “ Baltizar’s” life may be 
nothing more than a hint at Henry’s insanity. The name may 
also have a hidden significance in connection with the Biblical 
story of Belshazzar’s (Baltizar of Middle English texts) feast and 
the handwriting on the wall. 

Another factor (and one on which I place considerable impor- 
tance for the dating of this Proclamation) is the appearance, 
about the year 1460, of Pope Pius II’s Epistola ad Turcorum im- 
peratorem Mahumetam, in which he proposed that “the Sultan 
should embrace Christianity, and become, under the patronage of 
the Roman see, ‘ Emperor of the Greeks and the East.’”* About 
the same time there also began to circulate a tract called Epistolae 
magni T'urct purporting to be a series of letters written by Ma- 
hommed II (“ Maumetes Turcorum Imperator”) offering either 
threats or terms to the Pope, the governing bodies of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, Brindisi, ete. The Proclamation may very well 
also have been intended to satirize these curious documents. 

The date “early in 1461” appears to me to be easily the most 
satisfactory. Henry VI was still (theoretically at any rate) King 
of England and France (the latter by virtue of the “ frensh 
womman ”) and not quite sound mentally; also Edward was still 
Prince of Wales. The oriental aspect of the Proclamation can very 
well be construed to be a satire on the letters of Pius II and 
Mahommed II, which had only just appeared. However it may be, 
the Satirical Proclamation is a very curious and interesting his- 
torical document. 

Curt F. BUHLER 


Pierpont Morgan Library 


*The Cambridge Modern History (ed. 1907), vol. 1, p. 78. 
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THE DATE OF SPENSER’S “ VIEW” 


Edmund Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland can 
be dated 1596 on the evidence of several of its manuscripts; and 
in 1633 the first editor of the work, Sir James Ware, explains 
that it had been written “in the yeare 1596.”* The credibility 
of this date is strengthened by Spenser’s own location of his dia- 
logue in England; for at the beginning Eudoxus refers to “ that 
countrey of Ireland ” whence Irenius has lately come, afterwards 
we hear of “ this realme ” of England, and the distinction becomes 
highly important in the final plea for an enlargement of the 
deputy’s powers.” Given the directness of these allusions and the 
consistency with which here and there are used throughout, it 
requires little imagination to translate the recent arrival of Irenius 
into one of Spenser’s English sojourns. It will be remembered 
that his last visit before that which ended in his death began late 
in 1595 or early in the following year, when the poet must have 
been in London to oversee the publication of the second install- 
ment of the Faerie Queene, and continued at least until Septem- 
ber 1, 1596, when he dedicated the Fowre Hymnes from Green- 
wich. ; 

The date 1596 has the further advantage of agreeing with 
probable allusions in the dialogue to Essex and his Cadiz Expedi- 
tion of the summer of the same year.* The weakness of such proof 
is that one hypothesis has been rested on another, or even that 
each is allowed to support the other. 

But the View itself furnishes more definite criteria for deter- 
mining its date, criteria full notice of which has not as yet been 
published. A reference to Lord Roche’s bastards, for example, is 
included in several authoritative manuscripts of the dialogue: 


+ Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478, first and last pages; Spenser’s Works, 
ed. A. B. Grosart, London, 1882-4. rx, 256; the Scholartis Press edition of 
the View, ed. W. L. Renwick, London, 1934, p. 223; The Historie of Ireland, 
ed. Sir James Ware, Dublin, 1633, special title page for the View. 

*The Works of Edmund Spenser, Globe Edition, ed. R. Morris, London, 
1907, pp. 609, 651, and 682-3. 

*See William Cliff Martin, “The Date and Purpose of Spenser’s Veue,” 
PMLA., xtvir (1932), 137-43. In an unpublished article, to which I am 
indebted for much that follows, Dr. Ray Heffner suggests that Martin’s 
evidence might equally apply to the Island Voyage of 1597. 
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“Two such bastardes of the Lord Roches there are nowe out in 
Mounster whom he doth not onely countenaunce but also privilye 
mayntayne and releive mightely against his tenauntes.”* And 
the depredations of these young men are confirmed by a passage 
in the Carew Papers which can be dated May, 1597.° Five months 
later, on October 11, 1597, Sir Thomas Norreys reports to Burgh- 
ley: “I verie latelie ap"hended and executed a base son of the 
Lo: Roches whoe for his aptenes to doe mischief helde a greate 
reputation amongst men of his quality by which these partes are 
much quited.”® The final portion of the View cannot, therefore, 
have been written long after October 11, 1597. 

But we are justified in lowering this date by a reference Irenius 
makes to the expected death of the Earl of Clancare: a certain 
Donald MacCarthy who proclaims himself the bastard of that 
nobleman should be cut off, “for whensoever the Earle shall dye, 
all those landes after him are to come unto her Majestie.”7 Now 
Clancare is known to have been ailing in October, 1595, and his 
death must actually have come towards the close of the next year 
since it is referred to in a letter written January 14, 1597.° A date 
not long subsequent to this will be the latest acceptable for the 
end of the View. 

At the same time allusions to Feagh MacHugh, the marauder 
of the Wicklow mountains, confirm the early part of 1597 as the 
upper limit of composition and suggest what may have been the 
lower limit. Spenser portrays Feagh as a living evil: 


nowe he is become a daungerous enemy to deale withall . . . nowe all the 
partes about him being up in a madding moode, as the Moores in Lease, 
the Kevenaghs in the countye of Wexforde, and some of the Butlers in 


* Globe ed., p. 672. 

5 Calendar of the Carew Papers, 1589-1600, p. 217; for pointing out this 
passage as well as indicating the editors’ error in dating it April, 1597, I 
am indebted to the article of Dr. Heffner’s already mentioned. 

®° Dr. Heffner’s transcript from the letter numbered cci. 10 in the Calendar 
of State Papers, Ireland, 1596-1597; see also Carew Papers, 1589-1600, p. 
273. 

* Globe ed., p. 668. 

S Journal of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archaeological 
Society, vir (1864-6), 387, 391, and 396; State Papers, Ireland, 1592-1596, 
elxxxiii. 90 and 1596-1597, exevii. 83; see also Annals of the Kingdom of 
Ireland (The Four Masters), ed. John O’Donovan, Dublin, 1856, v1, 1993. 
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the countye of Kilkennye, they all flocke unto him, and drawe unto his 
countrey, as to a strong hold where they thinke to be safe from all that 
prosecute them.° 


These words must have been written before or very soon after May 
8, 159%, when the Irish chieftain was finally slain by the soldiers 
of Lord Deputy Russell.*° In the same passage, on the other hand, 
Irenius laments that Feagh has not been humbled, “as the hon- 
ourable gentellman that nowe governeth there (I meane Sir Wil- 
liam Russell) gave a notable attempte therunto, and had woorthely 
perfourmed it, yf his course had not bene crossed unhappely ”; 
and here the reference is clearly to the Deputy’s capture of Bal- 
linecor, Feagh’s stronghold, but not of Feagh himself, on January 
16, 1595." 

Can we be certain that the final portions of the View were 
written considerably later than January 16, 1595? If the central 
portion alludes to the Cadiz Expedition of midsummer, 1596, 
this seems probable. And Dr. Ray Heffner has brought forward 
specific evidence for such a view, citing another passage on Feagh, 
an explanation of the ill effect he has upon his Irish neighbors: 
“nowe lately, through the boldness and late good success of this 
Feugh Mac Hugh, they are soe farr emboldened, that they threaten 
perill even to Dublin, over whose necke they continually hange.” ” 
“The late good success of this Feugh Mac Hugh,” Dr. Heffner 
points out, can only be his recapture of Ballinecor on or about 
September 10, 1596.7* 

This explanation is attractive since it allows us to date a large 
part of the View between September 10, 1596, and the beginning 
of 1597. It must, however, face certain criticisms. If Spenser 
does refer to the recapture of Ballinecor, he is writing not later 
than the immediate arrival of the news in England: then it must 
likewise be assumed that the continued ill effects of that action 
on the surrounding natives were known in England no less imme- 


® Globe ed., p. 660. 

10 State Papers, Ireland, 1596-1597, ecxcix. 28. 

11 Globe ed., p. 660; Carew Papers, 1589-1600, p. 225; see also William 
Camden’s Historie of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princesse 
Elizabeth, trans. William Norton, London, 1630, pt. 1v, 89, and The Four 
Masters, v1, 1597. 

+ Dr. Heffner’s unpublished article, already mentioned; Globe ed., p. 660. 

18 State Papers, Ireland, 1596-1597, cxciii. 10 and 10. 1. 
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diately. Furthermore, the peril threatened to Dublin in the account 
of Irenius suggests not so much the recapture of Ballinecor as a 
raid made by Feagh’s henchmen two weeks after Russell’s fruitless 
capture of that place in January, 1595, a raid recent enough to be 
styled “late.” The Four Masters describes it is follows: 


Fifteen days after this, Walter Reagh and some of the sons of Fiagh, the 
son of Hugh, set out upon a nocturnal excursion (in sleeping time) to 
Cruimghlinn, near the gate of Dublin. They burned and totally plundered 
that town [bally], and took away as much as they were able to carry of 
the leaden roof of the church of the town; and though the blaze and 
flames of the burning town were plainly visible in the streets of Dublin, 
Walter escaped without wound or bloodshed.** 


This earlier alternative may materially weaken the case for the 
recapture of Ballinecor. 

In any event, whether or not Spenser is writing after Septem- 
ber tenth, other evidence makes it fairly certain that he is writing 
the final portions of the View in the second half of 1596 and that 
he completes the dialogue not later than the opening weeks of 1597. 

Against this dating it would only be fair to notice a possible 
objection. After mentioning grants made by the Queen in the 
counties of Wicklow and Ferns, Irenius specifies: “as I thinke 
there is onely of New-castell to Sir Henry Harrington, and of the 
castell of Fearnes to Sir Thomas Masterson.” ** The present tense 
might easily suggest that both gentlemen were still alive at the 
time of writing. In 1596 Harrington did in fact exist in the flesh, 
but Masterson’s death had been reported to Burghley on August 
15, 1590. There is no certain reference in the State Papers to show 
that he was alive after that date, although the index identifies 
as Sir Thomas a Masterson mentioned in a letter of 1595, when 
Richard Masterson was in possession of Ferns Castle.*® 

Is it therefore to be assumed, all other evidence to the contrary, 
that the View was written before August 15, 1590? It is surely 
more plausible to suppose that Spenser’s present tense alludes to 
the grant, then held by the heir of Sir Thomas, rather than to the 


14 The Four Masters, v1, 1597; the destruction of Crumlin is confirmed 
by the Carew Papers, 1589-1600, p. 226, and the State Papers, Ireland, 
1592-1596, elxxx. 31. 

18 Globe ed., p. 667. 

16 State Papers, Ireland, 1588-1592, cliv. 7 and 1592-1596, clxxviii. 43; 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, xu (1910), 313, 
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grantee, or even that the poet was not aware Sir Thomas had died. 
Criteria both independent and dependable indicate that Spenser 
wrote the View between the opening of 1596 and that of 1597. 


RupDOLF GOTTFRIED 
The University of Wisconsin 





NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
CHURCHYARD 


The modern student has two reliable sources from which to work 
up a bibliography of Thomas Churchyard—first, the account of his 
own writings furnished by Churchyard in his Challenge (1593) ; 
second, the list of extant printed works in the Short Title Cata- 
logue. In addition to the works named in these two lists, however, 
a number of titles have been added to the Churchyard canon by 
various bibliographers, with the usual tendency of each writer to re- 
peat the mistakes of his predecessors. Neither Adnitt nor Bullen,' 
the most recent bibliographers of Churchyard, has dealt critically 
with these attributions; with a few exceptions Adnitt based his bib- 
liography upon Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, and Bullen 
seems to have followed Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English 
Interature. 

Two of these attributions are palpable errors. The Fantasies of 
a Troubled Man’s Head, included among Churchyard’s writings 
originally by Hazlitt and accepted without question by both Bullen 
and Adnitt, is identical with No. 180 in Tottel’s Miscellany. It 
was reprinted, together with No. 177 in the Miscellany, as a broad- 
side in 1566, and it is to this reprint that Hazlitt and the others 
allude. But in the broadside the Fantasies is explicitly signed 
“T. C.” and the other poem “1. Canand.” Canand, otherwise un- 
known, is unquestionably the writer of both poems, and has thus 
quite properly been identified as one of the “ uncertain authors ” 
in Tottel.2 Bullen also seems to accept as Churchyard’s the 


1 The first in his article on Churchyard in Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, 111 (1880), 1-68; the second in 
the article on Churchyard in the DNB. The bibliography supplied by 
Harold Child in volume ur of the CHBL. is incomplete even with respect 
to extant writings. 

? See Rollins’s edition of the Miscellany, 2 vols., 1929. 1, 80. 
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“tragedy ” of Mowbray in A Mirror for Magistrates. Signed “ T. 
Ch.” in the edition of 1559, this tragedy was accredited to Church- 
yard in the edition of 1593. Long ago, however, Haslewood ® 
demonstrated that “'T. Ch.” was intended to designate Thomas 
Chaloner; and more recently it has been argued with much cogency 
that William Baldwin was the actual author of this tragedy.* 

Most bibliographers have also accepted without question several 
other works that are only doubtfully by Churchyard. The Right 
Pleasant and Vartable History of Fortunatus, “ printed by T. B. 
for Hannah Sawbridge,” 1676, was tentatively claimed for Church- 
yard by Ritson® on the basis of the signature “T. C.”, and 
Lowndes, Hazlitt, and Adnitt all include it, repeating Ritson’s 
groundless assertion, based apparently on the date of Dekker’s 
play, that the work must have appeared originally before 1600 and 
was often reprinted.® Since the earliest extant edition is dated 
almost three-quarters of a century after Churchyard’s death, this 
work cannot be accepted as Churchyard’s without considerable 
hesitation. 

In a footnote, Ritson’ also attributed to Churchyard A Paean 
Triumphall; upon the King’s Publick entry from the Tower of 
London to Westminster, “4°, 1603,” and A Blessed Balme to 
search and salve Sedition, “4°, 1604”; all later writers include 
both titles without question. According to Ritson, they were 
“ascribed” to Churchyard in a catalogue of pamphlets in the 
Harleian library; he had not seen the books themselves. No copy 
of either work is known, and it is impossible therefore to judge the 
force of Ritson’s use of the word “ascribe.” Did he mean that 
Churchyard’s name appeared on the title-pages, or that the cata- 
loguer had conjectured Churchyard’s authorship? Certainly the 
fact that he referred to these works tentatively in a footnote would 


* 4 Mirrour for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood (1815), , 53. 

*W. F. Trench, A Mirror for Magistrates: Its Origin and influence 
(1898), pp. 66-67. 

5 Bibliographia Poetica (1802), p. 169. 

*A book called “The History of Fortunatus” (not Dekker’s comedy) 
was entered by the printer Field, 23 June, 1615, and transferred by Field’s 
widow to George Miller, 26 April, 1626. (Arber, Transcript of the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, 111, 568, and Iv, 157.) The first entry gives no hint that 
this was an old book. 

7 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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indicate that Ritson himself was by no means certain concerning 
them. Lowndes says of A Paean Triumphall that it is a poem in 
heroic verse, printed in ten pages. It is just possible that this piece 
is identical with Drayton’s well-known poem of the same title, a 
variant edition of which Lowndes may have seen.* Concerning A 
Blessed Balme, Lowndes asserted that it was “a poem of six leaves, 
written in stanzas of seven lines, to the king, upon the plot for 
which the two priests Watson and Clark were executed,” printed 
by Simon Stafford. Lowndes does not reveal the source of these 
particulars; they are sufficiently precise to prove the existence of 
the books, but unfortunately they are no more conclusive as to 
authorship than is Ritson’s notice. These two titles, certainly, 
must be included among the works doubtfully attributable to 
Churchyard. 

But although these works must be regarded as suspect, the 
present writer is able to “recover” for the old poet one poem of 
which no printed copy has survived. This is The welcome home of 
the Earle of Essex, a work with a curious history. Ritson and 
other early bibliographers record it as a companion-piece to Church- 
yard’s Fortunate Farewell to the Earl of Essex, written upon the 
occasion of Essex’s departure for Ireland in 1599, and assert that 
both works were reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The Fortunate Farewell was so reprinted; The Welcome 
Home was not. The Welcome Home was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register by William Wood, 1 Oct., 1599; ° and a recent writer has 
speculated that, as a result of the disfavor into which Essex 
fell shortly thereafter, the work was never printed.’ No one seems 
to have noted that the work was originally entered by E. Boli- 
fant, 5 Oct., 1596," or that a manuscript copy survives in Egerton 
MS. 2877, f. 16. The theme is not the return of Essex from 


® That Churchyard, however, did write verses on the accession of James I 
is attested by the following entry in the S.R., under date 6 Feb., 1603 
(1604): “Henrie Carre Entred for his copie a book of master Church- 
yardes Doinge beinge one book for the kinges maiestie One for the Quenes 
maiestie One for the prince And one for his maiesties honorable Household.” 
Arber, m1, 251. 

® Arber, m1, 148. 

10G. B. Harrison, “ Books and Readers, 1599-1603,” The Library, Fourth 
Series, xIv, 3. 

41 Arber, II, 71. 
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Ireland, but the return of the expedition against Cadiz. It is 
perhaps fruitless to speculate why the poem should have been 
entered twice; but I would suggest that Bolifant, who had joined 
with Wood in publishing the Fortunate Farewell, saw an oppor- 
tunity of putting Churchyard’s poem to profit a second time, that 
for business reasons Wood made the second entry, and that be- 
cause of Essex’s disgrace the project was abandoned. The sur- 
viving MS. is a fair copy, made, I have no doubt, from a printed 
edition, probably a broadside, of about the year 1596. The full 
title is The welcome home of the Earle of Essex and the Lord 
Admiral from the victorious voyage of Cales (i.¢., Cadiz), 1596. 
The colophon reads: “Written by Tho: Church-yard Esq, upon 
the Sodaine sight of y® Earle of Essex coming to y® Court.” The 
poem itself consists of ten ten-line stanzas of fulsome praise. 


ALLAN GRIFFITH CHESTER 
University of Pennsylvania 





GASCOIGNE AND THE OXFORD CIPHER 


The years following the publication of B. M. Ward’s arguments 
that George Gascoigne’s A Hundredth Sundrie Flowres (1573) 
was in fact an anthology, to which the chief contributor was Edward 
de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford,’ have gradually seen disproved 
every piece of evidence or conjecture he has advanced,” with the 
major exception of the supposed cipher spelling Edward de Vere, 
which he found in the poem “ The absent lover (in ciphers) dis- 
ciphering his name, doth crave some spedie relief as followeth,” 
with the first line, “ Z’Escii d’amour, the shield of perfect love.” 
This cipher is, indeed, the very keystone of his theories, since it is 
the one tangible matter which can be produced of Oxford’s con- 


2B. M. Ward, A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres (Haslewood Books, 1926), 
pp. vii-xxxix; “ Correspondence,” The Library, vit (1927), 123-127; “ Fur- 
ther Research on A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,” RES., Iv (1928), 35-48. 

2See especially, W. W. Greg, “A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,” The 
Library, vit (1926), 269-282; “ Correspondence,” The Library, vit (1927), 
127-130; R. B. McKerrow, “A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,’” RES., 11 
(1927), 111-114; Genevievé Ambrose, “ A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,” MLR., 
xr (1927), 214-220; F. T. Bowers, “ Notes on Gascoigne’s A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres and The Posies,” Harvard Studies and Notes, xvi (1934). 
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nection with the volume. It is perhaps past time, therefore, that 
this important and sole remaining link be logically examined.* 

Ward’s evidence is briefly as follows.* He describes the simple 
acrostic type of poem, and on that analogy, “ introducing a slight 
variation,” he proposes to consider the first letter of every word 
in the poem instead of the first letter of every line. Such a string 
of letters can either be read, as normally, from left to right, or 
can be formed into a “swinging chain” whereby the first line is 
read from left to right, the second from right to left, and so on 
alternately. References to a description of ciphers in the Novum 
Organum give the reader the inference that such a method is 
described by Bacon. The way to solve the cipher is first to make a 
guess at the name of the person concealed, and then, commencing 
on some prominent letter in the first line, to discover whether this 
name can be picked out of the string of letters so that it finishes 
exactly on a letter in the last line and, moreover, can be read back- 
werds through the poem, “ beginning and ending on the same two 
letters.” This reading back is presumed to remove the possibility 
of a fluke name being keyed into such a string of miscellaneous 
letters. Following the system of the swinging chain, the name 
Edward de Vere can be keyed into the poem. Ward thereupon 
bolsters his case by arguing that in The Posies all reference to a 
cipher in the title is omitted, and the keyword “ Enzas ” is changed 
to “ Aineas” in order to make the cipher unreadable, since the 
first “e” in “ Vere ” comes on this word in the process of reading 
the name back through the poem. 

Several matters can be brought forward to show the falsity of 
this cipher. In the first place, the reference to Bacon is entirely 
misleading. Bacon does not speak of ciphers in the Novum 
Organum, but in the Advancement of Learning he mentions them 
very casually, and in De Augmentis Scientiarum he describes 
one he invented.5 Nowhere does he speak of a cipher at all of the 
type given by Ward. This cipher, in truth, is not an Elizabethan 
one, but a system constructed entirely by Ward himself. And that 


*In his various articles W. W. Greg never challenged the cipher. R. B. 
McKerrow gave it considerable respect in his review. Genevieve Ambrose 
tried to break it down but did not succeed. 

*See A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, pp. xxvi-xxix. 

5 J. M. Robertson, The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon (1905), 
pp. 123, 527-529, 636-638. 
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it was invented for a purpose can readily be discovered by the pro- 
viso that the name must begin and end on the same two letters in 
the first and last line. In other words, no author whose name did 
not begin and end on the same letter could employ such a cipher, 
since the last letter of his name must be employed as the first letter 
of his first name in the reading back process. George Gascoigne 
could not have keyed his name into the poem according to Ward’s 
system! With such a system, the cipher is tailor-made for Edward 
de Vere, but the curious rules remove any significance to such a 
performance with a string of letters. If we choose to modify these 
rules in a sensible manner, omitting only the necessity to begin 
and end on the same letter, the fictitious name “ Elisabeth Howell ” 
can readily be keyed into the poem, and I have no doubt there are 
many more names possible.® Consequently, the efficacy of the cipher 
is destroyed. 

Ward’s suspicions that Gascoigne, in order to destroy the cipher, 
deliberately changed in The Posies the spelling of the keyword 
“Enzas ” to “ Auneas” are too readily aroused. The real truth is 
that “ Eneas” is simply the older English spelling of the word 
which the printer of The Posies modernized.*. The spelling of 


“ /neas ” was not a settled procedure. Spenser in his introduction 
to The Faerie Queene (1590) has the spelling #neas, and Surrey 


* Genevieve Ambrose (“ A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres,” MLR., xx11 [1927], 
216) asserts that she has keyed the following names into the poem accord- 
ing to Ward’s method: George Gascoigne, Elisabeth Gascoigne, Thomas 
Churchyard, Genevieve Ambrose. No one of these names, however, can be 
used according to Ward’s rule about beginning and ending on the same 
letter. Indeed, even according to my suggested modification of that re- 
striction, none of these names will fit. George Gascoigne and Genevieve 
Ambrose can be discarded immediately, since there is no “g” as the first 
letter of any word in the first or last lines. Neither will Elisabeth 
Gascoigne do, for on the downward journey the final “ne” of Gascoigne 
would be transposed, and on the upward journey every “g” has been 
passed by the time Elisabeth is spelled. Thomas Churchyard, finally, fails 
because there is no letter “t” in the last line on which to start reading 
the name back through the string of letters. 

* By “modernized” I mean merely that the printer adopted the Latin 
digraph which in later years had become the correct spelling in English. 
The printer of The Posies consistently modernized the spelling of the 
Flowres. I give examples from the poem under discussion: 3. fayth] faith; 
4. byde] bide; 5. of] off; 14. Eneas] Atneas; 19. dye] die; 21 fayth] 
faith; 32. sone] soone; 33. servauntes] servaunts. 
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in his translation published in 1557, A#naeis. Chaucer, however, 
has the spelling Hneas in the fourth line of The Legend of Dido, 
Caxton’s Virgil of 1490 the title Hneydos, and Gavin Douglas the 
title Eneados in 1553. A change which will show the “ moderniza- 
tion ” of the word comes handily in two editions of Phaer’s Virgil, 
which in 1558 has the title Hneidos and in 1583 Aineidos. Stany- 
hurst in 1582 uses #neis and Harrington in 1591, Auneas. These 
citations show the familiar fact that the spelling of #neas with 
an “ E” was the earliest usage and that in later years the printers 
reverted to the Latin digraph. There seems, then, to be no reason 
why the change in the spelling from the Flowres to The Posies 
was not a perfectly natural one in harmony with the practice of 
the printer of the latter volume, and devoid of all ulterior motive. 

To speak harshly, the discovery of the Oxford cipher in the poem 
was premeditated, according to a set of rules evolved to fit the name 
of Edward de Vere and no other. A sensible modification of these 
rules permits other names to be keyed in to the cipher. There is 
no cause to believe that the cipher was maliciously destroyed as 
the result of a conspiracy. Consequently, there is no reason to 
believe that a cipher of the type evolved by Ward was constructed 


in the poem by its author, or to believe that the Earl of Oxford was 
in any manner concerned with A Hundredth Sundrie Flowres. 
Whatever cipher or significance Gascoigne concealed in the verses is 
probably to be sought in their first line, “ L’Escii d'amour, the 
shield of perfect love.” 


Frepson THAYER BOWERS 
Princeton University 





ANOTHER VERSION OF “THE THINGES THAT CAUSE 
A QUIET LYFE” 


Although William Baldwin’s A treatise of Morall Phylosophie 
(1547/8) is primarily a collection of short lives of twenty-four 
ancient philosophers and over twelve hundred of their wise sayings, 
gathered in appropriate chapters, one will find at the end of the 
Third Book a collection of fifty “ Pyththie meters of dyvers mat- 
ters.” Some of the rather crude couplets and quatrains in this col- 
lection were composed by Baldwin; others are the work of earlier 
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poets and writers. All of these poetic maxims were attributed to 
various ancient philosophers and poets.* 

The last poem of this collection, much longer than the others, is 
“The thinges that cause a quiet lyfe,” the well known translation 
of Martial, x. 47, made by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey.? This 
translation, as Professor Hyder Rollins has already pointed out, 
was apparently one of the first of Surrey’s poems to be published.® 
As Baldwin’s Treatise first appeared on January 20, 1547/8, the 
poem was printed nearly on the first anniversary of its author’s 
death, January 21, 1547. 

The Baldwin text of the poem, however, differs in several re- 
spects—though not radically—from the lines printed in Tottel’s 
Miscellany in 155%, and from the version Padelford prints from a 
Harington Ms. (Add. 36529) : * 


The thinges that cause a quiet lyfe 
wrytten by Marciall. 

My frende, the thynges that do attayne 

The happy lyfe, be these I fynde. 

The rychesse left, not got with payne. 

The fruytful grounde, the quiet mynde. 

The equall frende, no grudge, no stryfe. 

No charge or rule, nor gouernaunce. 

Without disease the healthye lyfe. 

The householde of continuance. 


The meane dyet, no daynty fare. 
Wysdome ioyned with simplenes. 

The nyght discharged of all care. 

Where wyne the wyt maye not oppresse. 
The faythfull wyfe without debate. 

Suche sleepes as maye beguyle the nyght. 
Content thy selfe wyth thyne estate. 
Neyther wysh death, nor feare hys might. 


1 Baldwin uses, for example, a quatrain he found in Ascham’s Towophilus: 
“ Euripedes, Englyshed by Ascham 
What thing a man in tender age hath most i ure, 
That same to deth always to kepe he shalbe sure 
Therfore in age who greatly léges good frute to mow, 
In youth he must hym selfe good seed to sowe.” 
* Not until the 1556 edition of the Treatise did Baldwin credit Surrey 
with the translation: “and Englished by Lord Henry, Earl of Surrey.” 
*H. E. Rollins, Tottel’s Miscellany (1929), m, 150. 
* Rollins, op. cit., 1, 26, and F. M. Padelford, “ The Manuscript Poems of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey,” Anglia, xxrx, 25. 
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Variants in Add. 36529: 1 Marshall the thinges for to attayne...5... 
nor stryf. 7... helthfull life. 9... delicate fare. 10... simplicitye. 12 
where wyne may beare no soveranty. 13 the chast wife wyse ... 15 con- 
tented with thyne owne estate. 

Variants in Tottel’s Miscellany: Title, The meanes to attain happy life. 
1 Martiall, the thinges . .. 5 The egall frend ...7.. . healthfull lyfe. 
9... delicate fare. 10 Trew wisdom, . . . 15 Contented with thine owne 
estate. 16 Ne wish for death, ne feare... 


Baldwin no doubt saw one of the manuscript versions of Surrey’s 
translation. Yet the fact that his version begins with “ My 
frende ”® instead of the usual “ Martial ” suggests the possibility 
that Baldwin knew Surrey well enough to receive a manuscript of 
the poem from the author. This possible relationship is strength- 
ened when it is known that Baldwin’s first publication, as far as 
we know, was a sonnet written in the English or Shakespearean 
form, a sonnet form which Surrey is usually credited with intro- 
ducing into England. Finally, the lines of Baldwin’s sonnet, like 
those of Surrey’s sonnets, are decasyllabic, although most of the 
lines in Baldwin’s have only four regular stresses.® 


TruMAan W. Camp 
Texas Technological College 


5 Professor Rollins (op. cit., m, 150) reports a copy in MS. Cotton Titus 
A. xxiv, fol. 80, which begins “ My frende.” 

* Baldwin’s sonnet is found on the verso of the title-page of Christopher 
Langton’s A very brefe treatise, declaring the principal partes of phisick 
(1547). As I have never seen these lines reprinted in full before, and as 
they may represent the first sonnet published in English, I shall print 
them here: 


“Wylm Baldwyn: 

Who so desyreth health got, to preserve: 
And lost, to procure: ought chefely to knowe 
Suche naturall thynges, as therto maye serve: 
Great knowlege wherof, this boke wil him show. 
Whiche smal though it seme contayneth as much 
Of arte to be knowen of them that are wyse, 
As byg myghty bokes agostfull to tuche, 
As well for the wayght, as for the heavy pryce. 
Reade it therfore all ye that love your healthe, 
Learne here in an houre, elles where in a yere 
Scarce red, the which Langton willing our welth 
Hath englyshed brefe, as it doth appere. 
To whom the free gever of your so great gayne, 
Yelde thikes & prayses, a payment for his payne. 

Consule valetudini.” 
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SANGLEY, THE MERCHANT-TRAVELLER 


In the 1625 edition of Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His 
Pilgrimes, Samuel Purchas inserted an English translation of two 
letters from the Conquista de las Islas Molucas (1609) of Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola (1562-1631). The letters were exchanged, 
either in Chinese, or Spanish, or probably in both languages, be- 
tween the Chinese governor of Kwangtung and the Spanish governor 
of the Philippines, regarding the impress, revolt and massacre of 
Chinese merchants in Luzon. For the first time, the word Sangley 
and its plural forms Sangleys and Sangleyes appeared in the English 
language. A complete translation of the Conquista into English 
was published in 1708, when this word appeared again, both alone 
and in the combination “ Chineses or Sangleyes.” ? 

A search for the word in the English dictionaries indicates that 
no attention has been paid to the word by any English or American 
lexicographers. The events narrated by the “ Historiographer of 
Aragon ” centred around the massacred Chinese on the one hand, 
and the Europeans, Japanese, and natives on the other. As 
Sangleys was used to denote the Chinese in the islands, as a sub- 
stitute for Chinese when used alone and an alternative for it when 
used together, and as it was certainly not used to indicate any 
other national, it evidently was another name by which the Chinese 
were known abroad. 

The origin of the term is not difficult to discover. Shang Lii ( 
Wie ), meaning “ merchant-traveller,” is one of the most commonly 
used expressions in Chinese. Ever since the time of Confucius, when 
the Book of Changes discussed the day of rest when all doors were 
closed, and merchant travellers did not go about their business 
(Shang Lii Pu Hsing ii AFF ),® to the twentieth century, when 
Chinese business men petition for special privileges or measures of 
protection to safeguard merchants and travellers (Ee An Shang 
Lii U4 Wik), the term has been extensively employed. Chinese 


2Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
Glasgow, 1905-1907, x11, 218. 

? Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, The Discovery and Conquest of the 
Molucco and Philippine Islands, London, 1708, p. 133. 

* Cited by Hu Shih, in his History of Chinese Philosophy, Shanghai, 
1932, p. 85. 


3 
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merchants in Luzon most probably called themselves Shang Lii. 
And if they did, there was no reason why their Spanish con- 
temporaries should not call them by the same name. 

This suggestion is partly confirmed by Spanish lexicographers. 
The Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana published by the Royal 
Spanish Academy in 1726-1739 did not list Sangley. It found its 
way into later editions, and is to be found in the 12th edition 
(1884).* Zerolo and others also included the word. But it is 
interesting to note the fact that in most cases, the definition is only 
partly correct. Sangley, as an adjective or noun, indicates an 
“Indio chino que pasa a comerciar a Filipinas.”* W. E. Retana 
correctly says in his Diccionario de Filipinismos, that the name 
“in ancient times was given in the Philippines to Chinese mer- 
chants and then it became generic of those of this race resident in 
those islands,” * and that it came “del chino xiang-lay.”* But 
his explanation of the Chinese term as equivalent to “ mercader,” 
is, of course, incomplete, Xiang or Shang (#§ ) is merchant or 
mercader ; lay or Lu ( jf€) is traveller or travellers. Retana cited 
several authorities ; only one of these gave a satisfactory explanation. 
Buzeta y Bravo says in his Diccionario that Sangleyes means 
“ comerciantes viajeros,” * travelling merchants or merchant travel- 
lers. Unfortunately neither Retana, nor the other lexicographers 
followed him. They invariably neglected the traveller by omitting 


va eros. Y.Z CHANG 
University of Michigan 





CHAPMAN’S FORTUNE WITH WINGED HANDS 
In Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois one of the characters says to the 


hero: The old Scythians 
Painted blind Fortune’s powerful hands with wings 
To show her gifts come swift and suddenly, 
Which if her favorite be not swift to take, 
He loses them forever (1, i, 113-7). 


*P. 956. 

5 W. E. Retana, Diccionario de Filipinismos, in Revue Hispanique (51) 
1921, pp. 159-160. The translation is by Professor R. S. Boggs, to whom 
I am indebted for the Spanish references. 

* Ibid. 

7 Buzeta y Bravo, Diccionario, t. 1, pag. 244, cited by Retana. 
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The detail of “hands with wings” is an unusual one; Professor 
Parrott says in his note on the passage: “I have not been able to 
trace any reference to such a representation of Fortune.” 

An explanation is to be found in Cartari’s Le Imagini dei Det 
degli Anticht, a work that went through a number of editions. I 
quote from the French version published at Lyon in 1581: 


Les Scythes monstroient quasi le semblable, en l’image de leur Fortune: 
car comme Quint Curce recite, ils la faisoient bien sans pieds, mais ils luy 
mettoient des ailes entour les mains, desquelles elle donne & presente les 
biens, mais d’une si grande legereté, qu’a peine un autre a tendu la main, 
pour les prendre, qu’elle s’en est desia volee. D’avantage, combien que la 
Fortune aucunesfois se ioigne & nous, elle ne permet neantmoins que nous 
luy touchions les ailes, pource qu’elle veut revoler, & s’en aller 4 son 
plaisir: & s’en revolle, sans beaucoup tarder, car elle ne se peut arrester, 
& les felicitez qui viennent d’icelle ne durent gueres (p. 557). 


Accompanying the text is a picture of Fortune without even legs, 
not to mention feet, and with wings along the lower sides of the 
arms and extending from the body beyond the tips of the fingers. 
The text and illustrations are in agreement with those of the 
Italian editions of 1608 and 1625. 

The passage in Quintus Curtius is as follows: 


Proinde fortunam tuam pressis manibus tene. Lubrica est, nec invita 
teneri potest. Salubre consilium sequens, quam praesens tempus, ostendit 
melius: impone felicitati tuae fraenos; facilius illam reges. Nostri 
[Scythae] sine pedibus dicunt esse fortunam, quae manus et pennas tantum 
habet; cum manus porrigit, pennas quoque comprehendere non sinit (VII. 
8. 24, 25). 


Curtius says merely that Fortune had both wings and hands, but 


not that the hands themselves were winged. Fortune “sine pedi- 


bus ” is not infrequently encountered ; for example Jean Cousin in 
his Livre de Fortune* represents her legs as ending at the knees; 
her arms and wings, however, are independent, as is usual in pic- 
tures of winged human figures. His explanation is apparently 
from Quintus Curtius. 

Other passages in his dramas make apparent Chapman’s fa- 


1The date of the original is 1568; edited by Ludovic Lalanne, Paris and 
London, 1883, plate 21. Similar descriptions are to be found in Alexandri 
ab Alexandro, Dies Geniales 1. 13 (first edition in 1522), and in Giulio 
Cesare Capaccio, Delle Imprese Trattato (Napoli, 1592), 3. 16 verso. The 
latter attributes Fortune “ pedibus mutilam ” to Smyrna. 
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miliarity with the allegory of Fortune, so common in his day and 
so expressive of the belief of the age in the uncertainty of human 
life. In this description he substitutes Fortune’s conventional 
blindness for the less usual detail of being without feet. Appar- 
ently depending on Cartari’s description and picture, he did not 
realize that the united hands and wings were to be explained by a 
misunderstanding of the account in Quintus Curtius. The novelty 
seemed to him suitable to the effect he desired and valuable as 
lending something of variety to the conventional symbolic figure. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 





THE DATE OF REVENGE FOR HONOUR 


On November 29, 1653, the publisher R. Marriot entered “ The 
Paraside or Revenge for Honor by Henry Glapthorne ” in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register as one of a list of seventeen plays. In 1654 an 
edition was published with the variant title-pages: 


Revenge For Honour. A Tragedie, By George Chapman. London, Printed 
for Richard Marriot, in S. Dunstan’s Church-yard, Fleetstreet. 

Revenge For Honour. A Tragedie, By George Chapman. London, Printed 
in the Yeer 1654.2 


This edition is logically identified with the play registered in 
the 1653 entry, and the change in ascription of authorship be- 
tween entry and title-page is customarily laid to the account of an 
unscrupulous printer endeavoring to capitalize on the name of 
Chapman, which had more drawing-power.? Conjecture has linked 
“The Paraside ” of Marriot’s entry (and thus the published Re- 
venge for Honour) with the anonymous play, The Parracide, which 
was licensed by Herbert on May 27, 1624, for the Prince’s men, 
then at the Red Bull.* The general acceptance of this reasonable 


1 The setting for each copy is the same with the exception of the variant 
imprint. 

2 See especially, T. M. Parrott, The Tragedies of George Chapman, pp. 
713-720, where the ascription to Chapman is vigorously and successfully 
controverted, and an attempt made to reaffirm the authorship of Glap- 
thorne, or at least a revision by Glapthorne of an earlier play. 

8 J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 28; F. G. 
Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642, m1, 326. 
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identification has therefore up to the present led to the assignment 
of 1624 as the date of the production of Revenge for Honour, irre- 
spective of the question of its authorship.‘ 

I believe it possible, however, to establish a very strong inference 
for a production of Revenge for Honour in 1619/20. On December 
31, 1619 (N. S. January 10, 1620), Girolamo Lando, Venetian 
Ambassador in England, wrote, among other matters, to the Doge 
and Senate: 


In connection with the subject of comedians, I ought not to conceal the 
following event from your Serenity, owing to the mystery that it involves. 
The comedians of the prince, in the presence of the king his father, played 
a drama the other day, in which a king with his two sons has one of them 
put to death, simply upon suspicion that he wished to deprive him of his 
crown, and the other son actually did deprive him of it afterwards. This 
moved the king in an extraordinary manner, both inwardly and outwardly. 
In this country however the comedians have absolute liberty to say what- 
ever they wish against any one soever, so the only demonstration against 
them will be the words spoken by the king.® 


The play here mentioned has previously remained unidentified.® I 
wish to point out the probability that it was Revenge for Honour, 
which of all extant Elizabethan tragedies conforms closest to the 


Ambassador’s description. 

In Revenge for Honour as we now have it, Abrahen, the ambi- 
tious younger son of the Caliph Almanzor, schemes to attain the 
throne by poisoning his father’s mind against Abilqualit (the popu- 
lar elder brother and the natural heir), and then leading a revolt 
of the enraged populace against the Caliph for the murder of 
Abilqualit. Abrahen succeeds in convincing the Caliph that Abil- 
qualit is planning to overthrow him; but before the father can 
show any active resentment, Abrahen is enabled to hale Abilqualit 
before him on a false charge of rape, and the Caliph orders him 
executed on that charge as an example. Abrahen thereupon poisons 
his father and ascends the throne. There are two divergences be- 


*F. E. Schelling, Hlizabethan Drama 1558-1642, 1, 602. Parrott, p. 713, 
writes, “ The entry in the Registers is so strong a link between the play 
licensed by Herbert and that published by Marriott that it would seem an 
excess of scepticism to deny the probability of their identity.” 

5 Calendar of State Papers. Venetian (1619-1620), ed. A. B. Hinds, 
Xvi, 111. 

* Mary S. Steele, Plays € Masques at Court During the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James and Charles, p. 205. 
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tween the Ambassador’s account and the plot of the play: (1) the 
execution of Abilqualit is not ordered “ simply ” because the father 
suspected his ambitious designs; (2) in the play Abilqualit, in a 
Fletcherian surprise scene, subsequently proves to be very much 
alive, owing to a surreptitious arrangement earlier made with his 
executioners. He succeeds in killing Abrahen but is in turn 
forcibly removed by the revenge of Caropia, his jealous mistress. 
Both divergences can, I believe, be naturally explained. If The 
Parracide of 1624 be accepted as a version of the 1619/20 Christ- 
mas play, we have the very interesting question of the delay of four 
and a half years between its court performance and its licensing for 
the public stage. In this connection it is a reasonable theory that 
James’s anger” had a sobering effect on the actors and that they 
delayed producing the play again until some time had passed and, 
very likely, important alterations had been made.* The original 


7 The reasons for James’s perturbation are not far to seek. The chief 
proponent of Divine Right could not view with equanimity a play in which 
a king was shown to be so faulty in judgment as was the Caliph in con- 
demning an innocent son to death. Nor could James applaud a play in 
which a son murders his kingly father (who was neither a villain nor a 
tyrant) on the open stage. It is probably fantastic to believe that James, 
still smarting under the gossip that he had poisoned Prince Henry, read a 
parallel into the play, although some such notion may have lain unexpressed 
in the Ambassador’s mind. Certainly he exaggerates some features. He 
speaks of the “ mystery,” and in a manner which suggests that the prince, 
simply because the actors were of his company, had something to do with 
the presentation of the play. He is unquestionably ill-informed in believing 
that little censorship of plays existed so that the actors had liberty to say 
anything about anybody. In fact, the words employed seem to indicate a 
belief in a personal content in the play which affected James rather than 
any affront to the theory of Divine Right, which must have been the true 
reason. Moreover, James’s anger, though audibly expressed, could not have 
been so ostentatious as is recorded, else we should likely have heard some 
comment from John Chamberlain, who dismisses the festivities very 
casually. See Thomas Birch, The Court and Times of James the First, 
1, 196. 

* The prologue printed in Revenge for Honour, obviously that given on 
the popular stage, hints that the play was new. At the conclusion of this 
prologue the actor reminds the audience that they have applauded him in 
arother sphere, and hopes that they will give him full measure now. This 
is usually taken as a reference to the removal of the Prince’s company from 
the Curtain to the Red Bull, where The Parracide was acted. But since 
this event had taken place approximately a year earlier, such a reference 
could have little point. While the possibility remains that the actor of the 
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play may have been built somewhat on the order of Greville’s 
Alaham, from which there are borrowings in Revenge for Honour; 
and the most obvious alterations would consist not alone in re- 
moving speeches inconsistent with James’s rigid interpretation of 
the doctrine of Divine Right, but also in toning down the Caliph’s 
jealous suspicions of Abilqualit’s loyalty (too near to the gossip 
about Prince Henry’s death) as the main motive for ordering his 
execution. To this end the story of Abilqualit’s affair with Caropia 
(for whose rape Abilqualit is supposedly executed) would be em- 
phasized more strongly; and perhaps the revision to avoid offence 
would even extend to the surprise resurrection of the elder son (thus 
removing some portion of the Caliph’s practical guilt), and to the 
conclusion, borrowed from Fletcher’s Cupid’s Revenge, in which 
Abilqualit is finally slain by Caropia as the only possible means of 
completing the tragedy with the slaughter of all the principal 
persons. Indeed, the fact that such an original and sensational 
incident as the resurrection was boldly taken over, may indicate 
sheer necessity owing to an altered conclusion. 

There remains, of course, always the possibility that the Ambas- 
sador saw no reason to attempt the description of all the involu- 
tions of the plot, which could only have proved confusing to the 
Doge. He has already been shown to have misrepresented, whether 
wilfully or through ignorance, the freedom of the English stage in 
dealing with personalities, which is the point he is stressing in the 
letter. Therefore, for fear of confusing the issue or of weakening 
his point, he may have omitted the matter of the actual grounds 
for the execution of Abilqualit and stressed the suspicions of the 
Caliph which had been strongly aroused by Abrahen. Finally, the 
resurrection of Abilqualit was beside the point and quite imma- 
terial to his thesis, as well as being a confusing matter to recount, 
and it would very naturally be omitted. I believe that the diver- 
gences between the Ambassador’s account and the plot of Revenge 
for Honour can thus be explained either as the result of prejudiced 
reporting or by reason of understandable revisions necessary be- 
fore the play could be licensed.*® 


prologue had recently come from another company, there is also the very 
faint chance that it could refer to a previous court performance of the play. 
I do not wish to stress this interpretation, however. 

*Unless Revenge for Honour, or The Parracide, were in its first pro- 
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The identification of the 1619 Christmas play with Revenge for 
Honour through similarity of plot is further strengthened by the 
fact that it was the same company, the Prince’s players, who pro- 
duced the Christmas play at court in 1619 and to whom The Par- 
racide (Revenge for Honour in 1624) was licensed for public per- 
formance four years later. Ownership of two plays with substan- 
tially the same plot by the one company makes the identification 
of the play given at court a few days before December 31, 1619/20, 
with Revenge for Honour a very reasonable conjecture.*° 


FrEDsoN THAYER BOWERS 
Princeton University 





SENECAN ELEMENTS IN MARSTON’S ANTONIO AND 
MELLIDA 


Antonio and Mellida, 1601, is the most Senecan of Elizabethan 
plays. It contains in its two parts eleven Latin quotations from 


Seneca. Three not previously noted are: 


duction a play licensed and acted before its court performance in 1619 under 
another title which cannot now be traced, we have that rare occurrence of 
a play being given its premiére at court. 

1° That Marriot in 1653 entered the play in good faith as by Glapthorne, 
may pass without comment, since there was no reason wilfully to change 
an ascription in favor of such a minor dramatist. Correspondingly, he must 
have possessed some factual evidence, such as a notation on the manuscript, 
for his original ascription in the Stationers’ Register. But since The Parra- 
cide of 1624 antedates Glapthorne’s period of dramatic activity by some 
years, as Parrott has pointed out (p. 719), the presentation of the play in 
1619 further removes him from the position of the original author. If the 
resemblances (by no means thoroughgoing) to his acknowledged work (see 
Parrott, pp. 714, 718-726) be accepted in conjunction with Marriot’s entry 
as affording proof of his connection with the play, it follows that Glap- 
thorne must be considered merely as the reviser at some stage of its history, 
and very probably after the 1624 presentation. 

* For Senecan quotations and parallels already noted, see John F. Cunliffe, 
The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy, pp. 100-05, 128; F. L. 
Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy, pp. 123-25; and A. H. Bullen’s 
edition of the works of Marston, 1, 1-191. H. Harvey Wood’s new edition 
(London: Oliver and Boyd, 1934) notes one new Senecan quotation: 





MARSTON’S ANTONIO AND MELLIDA 


O me caelitum excelsissimum! ? 
Heu, quo labor, quo vota ceciderunt mea! *® 
Non servio Deo, sed assentio.* 


Also, several Senecan parallels may be added to those already 
found, showing further the extent to which Marston was dependent 


upon Seneca in this play: 

[A king is] fear’d, 
Yet fearéd fears, and fears most to be loved.® 
Qui sceptra duro saevus imperio regit, 
timet timentes; metus in auctorem redit.® 
*Tis more than he can utter, let him go: 
Dumb solitary path best suiteth woe.’ 
Curae leves locuntur, ingentes stupent.® 
Pish, true praise, the brow of common men doth ring, 
False, only girts the temple of a king.°® 
Laus vera et humili saepe contingit viro, 
non nisi potenti falsa.*° 

Pigmy cares 

Can shelter under patience’ shield; but giant griefs 
Will burst all covert.” 
Levis est dolor qui capere consilium potest 
et clepere sese; magna non latitant mala.’ 
Calamity gives a man a steady heart.** 
Solent suprema facere securos mala.** 


JOHN O1LiIn Emson 
The University of Georgia 


?Part One, I, i, 78. Thyestes, 911. 
Part Two, I, ii, 158. Octavia, 632. 
*Part Two, Iv, ii, 33. De Providentia, v, 6. 
5 Part One, I, ii, 52-53. Cf. Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy: 
“As Fortune toileth in the affairs of kings, 
That would be fear’d, yet fear to be beloved, 
Sith fear or love to kings is flattery.” (111, i, 8-11) 


Marston possibly got his “and fears most to be loved” here; the idea is 
not Senecan. 

* Oedipus, 705-06. “ Quod qui timetur, timet; nemo potuit terribilis esse 
secure.” Ep. ov, 4. Cf. De Clementia, I, vii, 3, and xix, 5; De Ira, U, xi, 
3-4; Agamemnon, 57-73; Ep. xiv, 10. 

7 Part One, Iv, i, 296-97. 

® Hippolytus, 607. “ Nihil est enim difficilius quam magno dolori paria 
verba reperire.” Ad Polybium de Consolatione, m1, 3. 

® Part Two, w, i, 133-34. 12 Medea, 155-56. 

10 Thyestes, 211-12. 18 Part Two, V, ii, 143. 

11 Part Two, 1, ii, 4-6. 

* Oedipus, 386. Cf. Ad Helviam Matrem de Consolatione, u, 3. 
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A MARSTON NOTE 


H. Harvey Wood’s new edition of the plays of Marston (London, 
1934) leaves unidentified two Latin quotations from Virgil in 
Antonio and Mellida that no editors have yet noted: 

Si nequeo flectere superos, Acheronta movebo. (Dedication) 

Aeneid, v1, 312. 


Sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras. (v, i, 340) 
Aeneid, tv, 660. 


JOHN OLIN Ermson 
The University of Georgia 





A MANUSCRIPT RESTORATION PROLOGUE FOR 
VOLPONE 


The importance of prologues and epilogues in criticizing the 
state of the theatres has long been recognized. During the Restora- 
tion, revivals of old plays were frequently accompanied by occa- 
sional prologues issued as broadside sheets, which are so scarce as to 
command high prices in the bookshops. Specimens of even greater 
rarity, preserved in contemporary manuscript commonplace-books, 
are valuable enough to deserve printing. Too recently for inclu- 
sion in my stage-history of Ben Jonson’s plays* there has come to 
light an unpublished manuscript prologue for Volpone; or, The 
Foz, entitled “ Prologue at the Fox, when a Consort of Hautboyes 
were added to the Musick.”? Since there are extant a broadside 
“Prologue to the Reviv’d Alchemist ”* (ca. 1660) and one for 
Epicoene; or, The Silent Woman, as acted at the Cockpit at White- 
hall on November 19, 1660,* one is gratified to find that the other 
distinguished comedy in the famous triad was duly celebrated. The 
prologue follows: 


1 Ben Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776, Cambridge, Mass., 1935. 

? Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, Tunbridge Wells, Catalogue 14, Decem- 
ber, 1935, No. 228. 

’ Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and Papers, Oxford, 1927, 
I, part iv, 281-282; Ben Jonson on the English Stage, pp. 105-106. 

* Ben Jonson on the English Stage, pp. 175-176. 
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Did Ben now live, how would he fret, and rage, 
To see the Musick-room outvye the stage? 

To see French Haut-boyes charm the listning Pitt 
More than the Raptures of his God-like wit! 

Yet ’tis too true that most who now are here, 
Come not to feast their Judgment, but their Ear. 
Musick, which was by Intervals design’d 

To ease the weary’d Actors voice and mind, 

You to the Play judiciously prefer, 

*Tis now the bus’ness of the Theatre: 

They Act, and if O’re spent, for breath they stay, 
We serve but as the Chorus to their Play; 

In vain we chuse the best Poetick strain, 

The teeming head’s choice labours cull in vain, 
Whilst plyant fingers quite putt down the brain. 
The Fox above our boasting Play-bills shew, 
Variety of musick stands below. 

This fills the Pitt so full, and solid sense 

Is clear outweigh’d by empty circumstance. 

So to charm beasts Orpheus in vain did use 

The lofty Transports of his heav’nly Muse, 

Till waving those, all Fidler he appear’d, 

And Drew with Musick the unthinking Herd. 


To attribute authorship for the prologue is impossible, but in 


spite of the lack of topical allusion in the verse one may guess at 
an approximate date in the second decade of the Restoration, when 
the charms of music were driving the companies into mad rivalry 
which led finally to the union of the King’s company and the Duke 
of York’s company in 1682. The only recorded performance of 
Volpone in the seventies was given on January 17, 1676, by the 
King’s company at Drury Lane, for which the actors received £10,° 
but the records both before and after this production argue for 
continuity in the performances of the comedy. Ben Jonson’s ghost 
had arisen as early as 1671 to damn such follies of the stage as 
“wits low frippery ” and “ Farce, the trifling mode of France,” 
with threats of scourging the vile poets of the day with scorpions,® 
but the musical productions which lead me to date the prologue 
about 1675 did not begin until 1673 with Sir William Davenant’s 
elaborate operatic version of Macbeth at Dorset Garden, “ with all 
the Singing and Dancing in it: . . . it being all Excellently per- 


5 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, Cambridge, 1923, 
p- 308. 
* Edward Howard, The Womens Conquest, sigs. C2-C4. 
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form’d, being in the nature of an Opera.”* The extravagance 
of Macbeth was burlesqued by Killigrew’s company in November, 
1673, in the epilogue of Thomas Duffett’s The Empress of Morocco, 
itself a burlesque of Elkanah Settle’s The Empress of Morocco, pro- 
duced four months earlier at Dorset Garden. Pierre Perrin’s 
opera Ariadne; or, The Marriage of Bacchus followed at Drury 
Lane in March, 1674, and rivalry in music continued between the 
two patent houses the next month, when Thomas Shadwell’s oper- 
atic version of Davenant and Dryden’s The Tempest was performed 
at Dorset Garden. In November, 1674, Thomas Duffett again 
furnished Drury Lane with a burleque of the rival piece at Dave- 
nant’s house, entitled The Mock-Tempest; or, The Enchanted 
Castle; and when Shadwell’s Psyche was brought out at Dorset 
Garden in February, 1675, Duffett once more exercised his wits in 
Psyche Debauch’d, produced in May by Killigrew’s company. In 
the light of the overemphasis on song and spectacle from 1673 to 
1675, it seems likely that the prologue for Volpone, deploring con- 
temporary taste and the difficulties facing the classic repertory, 
may be safely dated at this time. It is not entirely unlikely that 
the prologue was delivered at the command performance on 
January 17, 1676. 


RosBert GALE NOYES 
Harvard University 





A NOTE ON THE TEMPEST 


H. H. Furness, ed. Tempest, p. 82, compares Ariel’s song, 


Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
These are pearls that were his eyes, etc. 


with the passage in Richard III, I. iv. 26 describing the bottom of 
the sea with its “ heaps of pearls.” But no commentator, so far as 
I know, has ventured to think that the suggestion of Ariel’s song 
may have come from another source than Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion. I am convinced, however, that the notion of this marvellous 
and beautiful transmutation of human bones to coral and eyes to 


7 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (1708), p.33. See Montague Summers, 
The Playhouse of Pepys, London, 1935, p. 158. 
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pearls is of Celtic origin. For there is an interesting allusion to the 
tragic shipwreck of the Blanche Neuf in 1120, when Henry I of 
England’s son and daughter were drowned, in Suger’s Vita Ludo- 
vict grosst (ed. Molinier, Paris, 1886), c. xv, pp. 45-46, which, 
however crudely expressed, embodies this thought of Shakespeare 
in Ariel’s song. For Suger, after having quoted Merlin’s prophecy 
as found in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Britonum (ed. Giles, 
London, 1844, pp. 121-22), in regard to Henry I as the “ Lion of 
justice,” which concludes with the words Catuli leonis in equoreos 
pisces transformabuntur, makes the comment: 

cum ex hoc etiam quod in fine de catulis ejus dicitur, manifeste appareat 


filios ejus et filiam naufragatos, et a maritimis piscibus devoratos et con- 
vertabiliter phisice transformatos, illius vaticinium pro certo verificasse. 


Now Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Britonwm was printed at 
Paris in 1508 and again in 1517; at Heidelberg in 1587, and the 
Prophetia Anglicana Merlini in an English translation at London 
in 1529, besides which there was a French version in 1528, a Vene- 
tian edition in 1480 and a Florentine edition in 1495. Shake- 
speare could easily have had access to the Prophecies of Merlin 
(1529) and possibly to the Paris or Heidelberg edition of the 


Historia Britonum, and considering his familiarity with Holin- 
shed, there is no reason to believe that he might not have been 
interested in some of Holinshed’s sources, i. e. the works of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. In short, it is my belief that Shakespeare found the 
immediate suggestion of the idea of “a sea-change ” in one or the 
other of these works. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of California, 
Berkeley 





A SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION 


I should like to call attention to a late seventeenth-century ~ 
Shakespeare allusion that has hitherto been missed in biographies 
and bibliographies of the poet. The passage occurs in The great 


1T find no mention of it in The Shakspere allusion-book . . . re-edited, 
revised, and rearranged, with an introduction by John Munro (1909), in 
John Munro’s “ More Shakspere allusions,” MP., xm (1915-6), 497-544, 
in G. Thorn-Drury’s Some seventeenth century allusions to Shakespeare and 
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historical, geographical and poetical dictionary ... collected... 
especially out of Lewis Morery, D.D. his sixth edition corrected 
and enlarged by Monsieur Le Clerk. . . . Now done into English. 
. . - By several learned men. Wherein are inserted the last five 
years historical and geographical collections of Edmond Bohun, 
Esq; designed at first for his own Geographical Dictionary, and 
never extant till in this work (1694). The entries are alphabeti- 
cal; I quote from sg. Kib: 


* Shakespear (William) born in Stratton [sic] on Avon in Warwickshire, 
a fam’d Poet, but of no Great Learning, which made him so much the 
more admir’d; his Genius was Jocular, but when disposed he could be 
very Serious; and did so excel both in Tragedies and Comedies, that he 
was able to make Heraclitus Laugh and Democritus Weep: He had many 
Witty Combats with Ben. Johnson, without any considerable Advantage 
of either side. Fuller. 


As the reference to (Thomas) Fuller indicates, this passage de- 
rives from the well-known paragraphs on Shakespeare in The his- 
tory of the worthies of England (1662), p. 126.2 It may also be 
noted that a very similar abridgement of Fuller in A historical 
history of England and Wales (1692) has been listed by Professor 


Munro in the article which I have cited in footnote 1; and finally 
that the passage which I quote is reprinted with very minor spell- 
ing and punctuation changes in the second edition, credited on the 
title-page to Jeremy Collier, of 1701, 11, sg. M3. 

The anonymous preface of A great historical, geographical and 
poetical dictionary, sg. b4b, indicates the addition of “ Abundance 
of Collections added in entire Paragraphs by themselves, with a * 
prefix’d to distinguish them.” This, taken together with the last 
portion of the title, as I have given it above, would indicate that 
the passage on Shakespeare, provided with an asterisk, is possibly 
a redaction by Edmund Bohun of Fuller’s paragraphs. Bohun 
(1645-1699) is best known for A geographical dictionary (1688). 


JosEPH K. YAMAGIWA 
University of Michigan 


his works not hitherto collected (1920), in the same author’s More seven- 
teenth century allusions to Shakespeare (1924), and in Sir E. K. Chambers’ 
William Shakespeare (1932), m, App. m1, “ The Shakespeare-Mythos.” 

* Fuller is conveniently quoted by Sir E. K. Chambers, op. cit., m, App. 
Tmt, 244-5. 
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NOTES ON SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMAS 


As one of the many grateful users of Mr. Nicoll’s valuable hand- 
lists of plays, I should like to supplement several items in the 
bibliographies of his two-volume History of EFighteenth Century 
Drama. 

In the list of plays by unknown authors occurs the entry, “ *T. 
Buthred (C. G. T. 8/12/1778) MS Larpent 18 M. [2/12/1778]. 
[Ascribed to one Johnstone.]”* The asterisk “denotes that a 
copy of the play has not been seen by the compiler” (p. 231), 
while the entry itself shows no record of a printed edition. In 
volume 124 of the Longe Collection of Plays in the Rare Book 
Room of the Library of Congress one can find Buthred, A Tragedy, 
8°, London, 1779. 

In contrast to Buthred, the entry for John Logan’s Runnamede, 
“8° 1784; MS. Larpent 36. M. [1784],” ? indicates that the play 
was published in 1784 but never acted. Both facts are to be ques- 
tioned. Although the Biographia Dramatica (III, 233) also gives 
the date of publication as 1784, the DNB. account of Logan, The 
Lives of the Scottish Poets,’ and the title page of Runnamede all 
give as the date of publication the year 1783. The tragedy, more- 
over, was not originally designed as closet drama but was accepted 
by a London manager for production. It was after the rehearsals 
of the play were stopped, on account of its supposed political allu- 
sions, that Runnamede was published. The tragedy was, however, 
played in Edinburgh, but whether before or after its publication 
the DNB. article on Logan does not explain. According to Ander- 
son* and The Lives of the Scottish Poets,>5 Runnamede was per- 
formed in Edinburgh after its publication, but the life of Logan 
in Walsh’s British Poets states, apropos of the banning of the 
tragedy, that “it was, however, acted on the Edinburgh boards, 
and afterwards published” (xxxviI, 242). If this statement 
means that Runnamede was acted in Edinburgh between the time 
it was banned in London in 1783 and the time it was published in 


1A History of Late Highteenth Century Drama, p. 321. 
2 Ibid., p. 282. 

® (London, 1822), m1, Part vi, 54. 

* British Poets, x1, 1028. 

Sim, Part vi, 54. 
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1783, it is probably less correct than that of Anderson and The 
Lives of the Scottish Poets.® 

The Edinburgh production of Vimonda by Andrew McDonald 
(or MacDonald) is less frequently attested. According to Mr. 
Nicoll’s entry, this tragedy was first played in the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket on Wednesday, September 5, 1787.7. The state- 
ment of the DNB. article on McDonald that, previous to its accept- 
ance by Colman, Vimonda “had been successfully played in Edin- 
burgh, with a prologue by Henry Mackenzie” is partly corro- 
borated by The Lives of the Scottish Poets, which tells how 
Vimonda was acted in the Scottish capital for the benefit of one of 
the players before it appeared in London.® 

Two other plays had provincial performances not recorded by 
Mr. Nicoll. Henry and Rosamond, after its rejection by the man- 
agers of Drury Lane Theatre, was submitted in print by its angry 
author, William Hawkins, “to the Judgment of the Public” (Pre- 
face). Thomas Hull, in describing the debt of his own Henry the 
Second; or, The Fall of Rosamond, to William Shenstone, tells us 
that “in the Summer of that same Year [1761], Mr. Shenstone 
had been present at the Performance of a hasty Alteration of Mr. 


Hawkins’s Tragedy of Henry and Rosamond, which I produced at 
the Theatre at Birmingham, for the temporary Use of a particular 
Friend.” ® Mrs. Anne Yearsley’s Harl Goodwin was performed not 
only in Bath in 1789,?° but in Bristol as well.‘ Incidentally, 


* The published version of Runnamede, moreover, does not give the names 
of the actors and actresses opposite the dramatis personae as is usual when 
the acting of the play preceded its publication. The date of 1784 on the 
Larpent MS. of the play is still unexplained. Mr. Nicoll says that most of 
the MSS. in the Larpent Collection “have the dates on which (apparently) 
a license was granted” (A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 
p. 231). From this it would seem that 1784 should be the date on which 
Runnamede was licensed for its London rehearsals, a date that is, however, 
incompatible with its publication in 1783. Moreover, Mr. R. B. Haselden, 
Curator of Manuscripts in the Henry E. Huntington Library, writes me 
that “in this manuscript there are no applications for a license or any- 
thing of that sort.” In addition, most plays in the Larpent collection have 
the day of the month and not simply the year. Could 1784 represent the 
year when Runnamede was acted in Edinburgh? 

7A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 283. 

®z11, Part vi, 60-1. 

* Preface, Henry the Second; or, The Fall of Rosamond, p. i. 

1° A History of Late Highteenth Century Drama, p. 317. 

11 DNB., Article, “ Ann Yearsley.” 
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William Tasker’s Arviragus was produced in Exeter but not c. 
1795.72 The first edition of this tragedy printed for the author in 
1796 stated on the title page that it had never been performed. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1797 reprints a war song 
from Arviragus “as lately performed at the Exeter Theatre, by 
Desire of the Exeter Volunteers ” (LXvII, 236). 

Another play printed at Exeter, the anonymous tragedy recorded 
by Mr. Nicoll in A History of Late Fighteenth Century Drama (p. 
332) as Ivan (8° 1785), probably should read Ivar. Ivan is not 
in The British Museum, but Ivar (8°, Exeter, 1785) is.?* 

There are, moreover, several plays not listed by Mr. Nicoll. One 
omission is the Edgar and Elfrida of Thomas Powell, whose pen 
name was T. de Monmouth. The play, privately printed in the 
1790’s, is accessible in the Library of Congress. Miss Stochholm, 
who called my attention to the former play, also mentions the 
Elfrid of Jackson.** Her footnote reference sends one to The Drama 
Recorded; or, Barker’s Alphabetical Inst of Plays, London, 1814. 
There, indeed, Jackson’s Elfrid is mentioned, but so far I have not 
found her authority for identifying this Jackson with the John 
Jackson who wrote Hidred (another historical play) and A History 
of the Scottish Stage. The latter work, Genest, and the Biographia 
Dramatica make no reference to Jackson’s Elfrid. Mr. Nicoll does 
not list Lonsdale’s Sketch of Alfred the Great: or The Danish In- 
vasion. A Grand Historical Ballet of Action, with Airs, Chorusses, 
ete., performed at Sadler’s Wells in 1798, though it is described by 
Dr. Miles *® and is accessible in The British Museum. 

For Thomas Hull’s Henry the Second; or, The Fall of Rosamond 
Mr. Nicoll lists one edition in 1773, three in 1774, but no more 
until 1795.1° There was, however, an edition printed in 1775— 
February 24, according to the title page. Comparison of the 1775 
edition with those published in 1774 shows that the former is not 
merely composed of old sheets with a new title page. 

In the text of A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama 


12.4 History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 310. 

18 See also Critical Review, LX (1785), 72-3 and Biographia Dramatica, 
I, 338. 

%* Philip Massinger, The Great Duke of Florence, ed. Johanne M. Stoch- 
holm (Baltimore, 1933), p. lvi. 

18 King Alfred in Literature (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 76-7. 

1° 4 History of Late Highteenth Century Drama, p. 274. 


4 
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(p. 76) occurs the statement that Rhesus, a character in Gildon’s 
Love’s Victim, “ dies, not ranting, but with words of tenderness on 
his lips.” As a matter of fact, ranting or not ranting, Rhesus does 
not die in the play. 


FRANCES SCHOULER MILLER 
New Jersey College for Women 





AN INCONSISTENCY IN THE THOUGHT OF 
GOLDSMITH 


The difference between Goldsmith the poet, governed by emo- 
tion and sentimentalism, and Goldsmith the critic, conditioned by 
neo-classic doctrine, is well shown in the inconsistency of thought 
in “ The Deserted Village,” 1770, and his “ Essay on the Theatre,” 
1772. Professor Crane has pointed out that Goldsmith’s essay, 
“The Revolution in Low Life,” is a sketch of “The Deserted 
Village,” antedating the finished poem by eight years and the 
passage on rural depopulation in “ The Traveller” by more than 
two. Thus, the poet was concerned “ with the woes of the country- 
side” and their consequent bearings upon the Nation for some 
eight years before his final dealing with the theme in his famous 
poem.? 

As warm-hearted poet, after eight years’ pondering, Goldsmith 
wrote the familiar lines: 


Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Two years later, as dramatic critic, he wrote: 


... as tragedy displays the calamities of the great, so comedy should excite 
our laughter by ridiculously exhibiting the follies of the lower part of 
mankind. . . . Nor is this rule without the strongest foundation in nature, 
as the distresses of the mean by no means affect us so strongly as the 


* Ronald S. Crane, ed., New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927), 
p. xl. 
* Ibid., xl. 
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calamities of the great. When tragedy exhibits to us some great man 
fallen from his height, and struggling with want and adversity, we feel his 
situation in the same manner as we suppose he himself must feel, and our 
pity is increased in proportion to the height from whence he fell. On the 
contrary, we do not so strongly sympathize with one born in humbler 
circumstances, and encountering accidental distress; so that while we melt 
for Belisarius, we scarce give halfpence to the beggar who accosts us in 
the street. The one has our pity; the other our contempt. Distress, there- 
fore, is the proper object of tragedy, since the great excite our pity by their 
fall; but not equally so of comedy, since the actors employed in it are 
originally so mean, that they sink but little by their fall.* 


The inconsistency is obvious. But after all, Goldsmith, casti- 
gator of sentimental comedy, failed to reconcile theory and practice 
in The Good-Natured Man, though he did succeed in She Stoops 
to Conquer. 

Ivan L. ScHuLzz 

Texas State College for Women 





GOTHIC NOTES 


(1) The Tmesis -u-hwa- in ga-u-hwa-sehwi = ei 7. Bere Mark 8, 23. 


The indefinite enclitic pronoun hwa was here involved in the 
tmesis in order to preserve the Grk. word order (u-hwa-— di 7). 
If the Grk. word order had been e Bdréwe 7m, the Gothic would 
undoubtedly have read ga-u-sehwi hwa (cf. habaip hwa = éya nn 
Math. 5, 23; bigett hwa = evpyoa Mk. 11, 13). 

The reason why the tmesis -u-hwa- seems exceptional is because 
only here does the enclitic indefinite hwa occur in an indirect ques- 
tion (introduced by -u- in tmesis). Conditional jabat hwa = ci 
does not differ from -u-hwa- = ei 7 except that the latter is restricted 
to indirect questions. 


(2) The Postpositive Position of the Indefinite Adjective hwazuh 
‘ Each, Every.’ 

In its pronominal function hwazuh regularly precedes a partitive 

genitive, usually in accord with the Grk. word order? (cf. hwazuh 


*“ Essay on the Theatre,” Huropean Theories of the Drama, ed. Barrett 
H. Clark (Cincinnati, 1918), pp. 236-37. 

*But compare hweilo hwoh =-macay spay (Cor. 15, 30). This word 
order survives in WGerm. (cf. OS dago gihwilikes, OHG manno gilih, etc.). 

Streitberg (Got. Hlementard.5-*, § 283) has misread hweilo hwoh of this 
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gumakundaize = wav dpoe L. 2, 23; hwoh qinono = raca yuvy Cor. 
11, 5, etc.), but when used adjectivally hwazuh (= xard, was) in- 
variably follows its substantive and that too contrary to the Grk. 
word order (cf. dag hwanoh = xa®? jpépay L. 9, 23; jera hwammeh 
= kar’ éros L. 2, 41; daga hwammeh = xa jyepay L. 16, 19; winda 
hwammeh ? = ravri avéyw Eph. 4, 14; tvans hwanzuh * = ava 800 
L. 10, 1). 

The postpositive position of the adjective hwazuh must be due to 
its enclitic character as an indefinite (cf. Goth. dag hwanoh ‘ jeden 
Tag’ with OS dachwilek ‘taglich’ where the enclitic is written 
together with its noun). 

This assumption is supported by the parallel usage of the in- 
definite swms = 71s ‘some one, some, a certain.’ In its adjectival 
usage swms regularly follows * its noun in accord with the enclitic 
use of Grk. ris (cf. wair sums = avyp tis L. 8, 27; manna sums = 
avOpwrds tus L. 14, 16 etc. ad libitum). 

The indefinite adjective hwazuh, on the other hand, translates 
Grk. xara, ras which regularly precedes the noun ; hence the diverg- 
ence between the Grk. and the Goth. word order.* 

(3) Adverbial jis- in Indefinite Compounds. 

Examples are: pis-hwazuh (saet) ‘wer auch immer,’ pis-hwa 
(patei: pet) ‘was nur immer,’ pis-hwaduh (padei: pei) ‘ wohin 
auch immer,’ pis-hwaruh (pet) ‘wo auch immer,’ pis-hun ‘ meist, 
vorziiglich.’ 

In connection with a correlative particle adverbial pis- ‘in this 
way’ evidently has the same function as WGerm. sd (cf. OHG sé 
wer s6 = Goth. pis-hwazuh saei ‘ such a one as’; cf. Goth. swa-leiks : 
OHG solih ‘ such’). 

Goth. pis-hun = paddora, which was not used with a correlative, 
may have signified ‘ any way’ > ‘ surely, certainly.’ 
passage as hweila hwoh and therefore construed hwoh as used adjectivally 
instead of pronominally. His mistake was no doubt due to the postpositive 
position of hwoh. 

*These examples prove that the adjectival usage of hwazuh was not 
restricted to “Zeitangaben,” as Streitberg (ibid.) infers (accepted by 
Braune, Got. Gram.?°, § 164); cf. Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Sprache, 
§ 150, Anm. 3. 

8In L. 15, 8 aippau suma qino,% ris yuvy, the translator has mistaken 
the interrogative ris for the indefinite ris. 

“But compare ni... aiw hwanhun = rwmore ‘at any time whatsoever ’ 
(J. 8, 33) with enclitic use of the adverb hwanhun = more. 
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According to the current view Goth. pis- with indefinite com- 
pounds does not appear in the later North and West Germ. lan- 
guages. Nevertheless, I believe we do have a survival of Goth. pis- 
in the OS hapax legomenon ge-thes-wes (gen. sing.) ‘of some one 
or other,’ Ess. Glossen (Luc. 22, 22). 

Gallée (As. Gram., § 373, h) assumes a nominative form 10-the- 
hwé (sic, without asterisk). 

Schliiter (Dieter’s Laut- und Formenlehre der altgerm. Dialekte, 
§ 436, p. 715) postulates a nominative form *te-thes-wé. 

That Schliiter is right in assuming a nominative form with -thes- 
and not -thé- seems to me indisputable: (1) because a nominative 
form -thé- is impossible in view of its adverbial (indefinite) relation 
to the pronoun -hwé and (2) because an adverbial genitive -thes- 
could be used to supplement the indefinite force of -hwé and thus 
exactly correspond to Goth. pis- (cf. OS (10-) thes-hwé = Goth. 
pis-hwaz(-uh) ‘some one or other’). 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAY ON SPELLING 


An essay on spelling which is not included in A. G@. Kennedy’s 
Bibliography of Writings on the English Language (Cambridge 
and New Haven, 1927) is John LaFond’s preface to his New Sys- 
tem of Music (1725). 

The author points out (pp. ii-iv) that habit has led us to the 
misuse of many words. As for spelling, LaFond advocates several 
changes. The most important are the dropping of the “k” in 
such words as “ music,” “ physic,” “ mathematics,” etc. (pp. v-vi), 
and the dropping of the “u” in “——our” endings (p. xii). 
Also, according to LaFond (p. vii), “ foreigner ” should be spelled 
without the “ g,” “ author ” without the “h” (p. vii). “ Amiable ” 
should be “ aimable” (p. x). 

In addition to changes in spelling LaFond suggests the use of 
different words in place of certain of those current in speech. For 
instance, “ theorical” is to be preferred to “theoretical ” (p. vi), 
and “improperty” to “impropriety” (p. x). He ridicules (p, 
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xii) the use of the word “consort” in speaking of musical func- 
tions, and proposes “concert” in its place. In discussing rhyme 
(p. xvii) he uses the words “ prosical” and “ versical,” which he 
defends. 

In reply to the critics who oppose the coining of new words 
LaFond answers (p. xiii) that “. . . Reason and Necessity, not 
only both together, but either of them by it self, is more than 
autority.” 

He points out (p. xv) that although the English language has 
been enriched by foreign words it has gained in awkwardness and 
ambiguity. He is doubtful, too, whether the addition of new 
words as synonyms has been a gain (pp. xvi-xvii). LaFond wants 
to throw off the shackles of custom and let the language expand 
naturally (pp. xvili-xxi). 

RicHarp C. Boys 


Baltimore 





POCOSIN 
Pocosin, poquosin . . . Amer. also... poc(c)oson ... (Algonquin 
poquosin. ... As the name of a river in Virginia, the word is found as 
early as 1635). In Southern U. S., A tract of low swampy ground, usually 
wooded; a marsh, a swamp.... (NED.) 


The date of the first quotation given in NHD. for the use of 
pocosin is 1709. In the Rent Rolls of Baltimore County (Md.) 
dated 1700, this word appears several times as land tract boundary 
references. If, as is probable, the Rent Rolls quote verbatim from 
the original surveys, pocosin can be dated back still further. The 
land tracts under discussion were in the northernmost part of 
Maryland on the western shore, so that although the use of pocosin 
now seems to be confined to more southern states, at one time it 
was used as far north as the present Mason and Dixon Line. This 
is confirmed by Hodge? and Bartlett;* Bartlett gives Eastern 
Maryland and Virginia as the range of this word, while Hodge 


1“ Maryland Rent Rolls,” Maryland Historical Magazine, x1x (1924), 


347, 350. 

2? Frederick Webb Hodge, ed. Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico (Washington, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, 2 vols., 
1907 and 1910). 

* John Russell Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms (Boston, 1877). 
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mentions North Carolina in addition. It is worth noting that 
Hodge? gives poquosin as the preferred spelling (listing pocosin 
among the variants) and derives it from the Renape* pakwesen.° 
This word is common to all Algonquian dialects. The following 
quotations from the Rent Rolls of 1700 are given with the dates of 
the original land tract surveys to which they refer: 


1673 “... at the head of a little Creek Called Cathol Creeke at marked 
red oake nigh a pocoson ...” 

1678 “... in the woods at a bounded red oake by a pocoson of Coll. 
Wells his Land...” 


J. Louis KuETHE 
The Johns Hopkins University Library 





REVIEWS 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Werke. Vollstandige Ausgabe in 25 
Teilen. Herausgegeben mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, 
sowie einem Gesamtregister versehen von JULIUS PETERSEN 
und WALDEMAR V. OLSHAUSEN. Berlin: Deutsches Verlags- 
haus Bong & Co. 


Begun in 1907 and completed in 1935, the Lessing in Bong’s 
Goldene Klassiker-Bibliothek is, as the chief editor points out, the 
most ample of the annotated editions of this author. Though it 
does not embrace correspondence as such, letters to and from Les- 
sing are copiously adduced in the Notes, and the more important of 
his translations and joint-products—likewise editorial publications, 
Lange’s polemics, and Jacobi’s account of the conversation concern- 
ing Spinoza—are conveniently included. Nor is this all. Supple- 
menting twenty-five Parts of text and three volumes of Notes, there 
are two volumes of Indices, to wit: a “ Sach- und Personenregister ” 
and a “ Wortregister ”—here designated respectively SR, PR, and 
WR. 

The scholarly world is aware of the pains taken to present an 
authoritative text—though opinions may differ as to the “ middle 


“Lendpe or Delawares, formerly the most important of the Algonquian 
stock. (Hodge 1, 385.) 

° Pakwesen, a verbal adjective meaning ‘it (the land) is in a slightly 
watered condition.’ (Hodge u, 287.) 
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course ” pursued in some external matters, like orthography—and 
cannot but regret mechanical deficiencies here and there. My copy 
is supplied with corrigenda pertaining to VII, pp. 61, 81 and XII, 
p- 1%. To these the following should be added:* v, 231, 8 for 
“von Moliére, aufgefiihrt” read “darauf folgen liess. Wer”; 
[264] at the bottom the first words in each of the last three lines 
should be respectively “ Regeln,” “ wegwirft,” “ vollig” ; 1x, 109, 14 
for “ des Antonius .. . Sibers ” read “ wenigstens so viel Schnitzer 
als Zeilen. Wir wollen sie”; x1, 200, 15 for “Ich... Ihr” read 
“ Die mich alles verachten gelehrt hat, was Sie.” Many errors are 
tacitly corrected in the Indices; not a few await correction; all 
that I have observed in a deliberate examination of the set of vol- 
umes shall be communicated to the publishers; I limit myself now 
to the consideration of certain editorial shortcomings. 

Despite some unevenness of treatment in the several fields of 
Lessing’s multifarious interests, and despite inevitable differences 
of judgment as to what should be annotated, and how, Introductions 
and Notes are prevailingly thorough and comprehensive. In the 
work, however, of a dozen editors—work spread over twenty-eight 
years and interrupted by deaths, war, and other calamities, it is not 
surprising that there should be found not only some inconsistencies, 
but also numerous mistakes and oversights. Names, titles, and cita- 
tions seem to have contained the most frequent pitfalls. 

A host of writers and a multitude of writings of all times and in 
a variety of languages go to make up the encyclopedic learning of 
Lessing. The editors have aimed to record both names and titles 
in authentic form, albeit with occasional abbreviations. There may 
be no serious objection to Germanized names for English kings. 
But where Addison is properly entered as Joseph and Wycherley 
as William it must be inadvertence that dubs Spence “ Josef ” and 
Warburton “ Wilhelm,” or Anderson “Jakob” and Ramsay 
“ Andreas.” Typographical conformity to foreign usage is still 
more unsteady. Paradise lost and Essay on man—not to speak of 
Essai xvii1, 35, 39, [934] 28, [968] 28—have an un-English look; 
and why should The Soldier’s Fortune [57] 11, [59] 20 be digni- 
fied with capitals, but not The constant couple [59] 17? “ Arundel- 
house ” [830] 39 and “ Wiltonhouse ” [830] 40 are discredited by 
“ Wilton House ” [830] 36. French usage is even less consistently 
followed. A Frenchman would write “ Jean de la Fontaine” 1, 7, 
5, but not “(fuvres de la Fontaine” [489] 6: the form “La 
Fontaine ” occurs PR s.v. “ Panard,” but elsewhere, so far as I 
have noticed, only “ Lafontaine,” e. g. 1, 8, 8, xv, 9, 28, PR, [60] 
31. Similarly, the correct “ Fénelon” appears once [424] 22— 


+I refer to Part, page, and line. Numbers in square brackets stand for 
pages in the appropriate volumes of Notes; here the pagination is con- 
tinuous. 


aa en ee OA lot 


Qa, Se 8 Oe RRO Om Oe bet be ok ee ae 
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elsewhere “ Fénélon ” [476] 25, PR etc. Since Lessing’s spelling 
is throughout discreetly normalized, it would surely be well to 
supply standard accents in French, Italian, and Spanish. As to 
titles, with Le médecin malgré lui [85] 1 cf. La Veuve a la Mode 
[89] 44; with L’Avare [88] 21 cf. L’avare [208] 37 and I’Irrésolu 
[208] 28; L’envieus, ou la Critique du Philosophe [88] 16 is singu- 
larly lopsided. “ Lieber gar keinen Titel angefiihrt,” admonishes 
Lessing (VIII, 182), “als ihn so angefiihrt, dass man mehr dabei 
denken kann, als man soll.” 

In what follows it is doubtless the proof-reader who speaks; but 
he invites attention only to the more significant of his items. 


Parr I, p. xxix, 35 for “ Hutchinsons” read “ Hutchesons”; xxxiv, ‘30 
for “ Winckelmanns Kunstgeschichte” read “ Winckelmanns Gedanken 
iiber die Nachahmung”; xxxv, 32 for “ Professieren” read “ Profes- 
sorieren ”; xlix, 8 for “‘ Unbekannten” read “ Ungenannten”; 3, 3 we read 
“Er ist ein Pferd”: the same sentence begins xvi, 20 with “Es”; 3, 10 
we find the story of the “ Haufen Biicher,” already told xiv, 8; [18] 8 
for “ces” read “ses”; 39, 31 for “ gar zu viel” read “gar viel”; [49] 4 
for “ 355 ff.”” read “ 294 ff.” and for “386” read “326 ”—the higher num- 
bers include sixty-one lines of “ Vorerinnerung”; [54] 43, [57] 31, [58] 
22 with “ Kyrupaidie” cf. “ Cyropidie ” [253] 1, PR s.v. “ Cyrus II.” 

Part U, p. 170, 31 for “ O’ai-je” read “ Qu’ai-je”; [57] 9 for “ Barnelms ” 
read “ Barn-Elms”; [57] 40 “Ottomanische Pforte ”—Note inadequate; 
[60] 40 “ Staaten-General ”—in this order because of “ Stats-Généraux ”: 
ef, “ Generalstaaten ” Ix, 153, 39; [60] 44 for “reformé” read “ réformé ”; 
[70] 16 “ Defterdar ”’—more accurately explained in SR: presumably de- 
rived from d:¢0épa; [71] 21 “risquer le paquet”; cf. Iv, 511, 10; [71] 47 
invert “ mat schih”; [77] 58 for “ipse” read “ ipso.” 

Part IL, p. 12, 41 “die Regel Boileaus” is too summarily stated: cf. 
Art Poétique, 230 f.; 191, 25 for “ Ihrem ” read “ ihrem ”; 230, 13 “ Collin ” 
is not clearly identical with the “ Collins ” of the PR; [82] 16 “‘ Oronte ”— 
combine with Note [91] 2; [85] 28 “sapienti sat.: dem Verstindigen 
geniigt’s”: cf. [91] 45 “dem Weisen geniigt’s”; [86] 19 for “Je puis” 
read “Que je puis”; [103] 7 “diese geographischen Scherze” hardly need 
explanation; [104] 21 for “conselle” read “ conseille.” 

Part Iv, p. 2. The editor, ignoring e.g. Wernicke (see PR), makes too 
broad a jump from Opitz to Bodmer and Gottsched; 3, 24 “ Batteux, Du 
Bos ”’—invert; 10, 1 for “ Skribenten ” read “ Dichter ” (cf. vim, 137, 13): 
10, 32 for “doch hiufiger ” read “und fleissiger ”; 13, 15 for “8.” read 
“7."; 13, 24 for “ und freyen” read “und der freyen”; 24, 13 “eine alte 
Klage ” deserves a Note: inter arma silent musae; 57, 24 by “ Johnson” 
Lessing means Ben Jonson; 158, 3 “correre alla pena” etc. might seem 
to deserve translation in a Note, though “la nuit porte avis” (117, 32) 
perhaps not; in this volume a dozen citations in Latin remain without 
comment; [113] 2 read “ Essay of dramatic poesy” (cf. PR); [113] 13 
for “ Marlow” read “ Marlowe”; [115] 27 for “quam” read “ veterum 
tum quae”; [117] 1 read “Ancient English Poetry”; [121] 37 read 
“Gardiner ”; [123] 2 read “ Principes de la littérature ou cours de belles 
lettres”; 277, 29 for “John Harris (1709-1750) ” read “James Harris 
(1709-1780) ”; 278, 29 among the “ Englinder ” Edmund Burke deserves 
mention; 278, 38 “sich fast dafiir entschuldigen ”—hardly; he deliberately 
adopted a device of composition; 282, 32 “Der hier neu gepriigte Begriff 
des ‘ poetischen Gemiildes’” was by no means now newly coined: to say 
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nothing of Bodmer, Lessing had operated with it six years before (cf. Iv, 
99 f.) ; 283, 7 ff. gives no clear exposition of the place of Chapter xvi in the 
economy of the treatise, viz. inductive preparation (I-xXv), summary de- 
duction from first principles (xv1), elucidation and application (Xv1i ff.) ; 
[130] English and American names are missing from the brief bibliography; 
[132] 3 “eingefiihrt,” sc. in Germany; [133] 24 with “ Deianeira” cf. 
“Deianira” ([{137] 34); [137] 4 read “Confidante”; [142] 12 read 
“traduites”; [145] 19 read “ Epistles, Satires”; [146] 39 read “ Con- 
cinnitas ’; [166] 21 read “mise”; [172] 3 read “codicis fragmenta.” 

Part v, p. 223, 45 correct “jusqu’au” to “jusques au”; 253, 19 for 
“ misshandelte”’ read “mit handelte”; 255, 32-41—translate both foot- 
notes, if either; [179] 30 for “ Verwunderung” read “ Bewunderung ”; 
[186] 28 read “ Gueullette ”; [200] 15 for “ Jonas” read “ Jones”; [203] 
44 read “ipso”; [223] 8 read “ De l’art de la tragédie,” Vorrede zu Saiil 
furieux”; [240] 28 for “M. L. N.” read “M. L. R.”; [249] 22 for 
“ Dichtung ” read “Richtung’; [254] 25 read “ Remarques.” 


Part vI, p. 48, 42 Lessing presumably wrote “ Templars-would-be ” instead 
of the more natural “ Would-be Templars” on the model of “Sir Politick 
Would-be” (cf. xvi, 257, 3); [300] 16 for “Jam Howel” read “James 
Howell ”; [310] 25 read “ Freemasons”; [311] 18 read “ Brethren.” 


Part vill, p. 35, 41 read “ fiihlen”; 70, 17 “Cyrus . . . Orondates” de- 
serve a Note; [357] 11 read “imprimés”; [357] 19 for “revues et 
augmentées ” read “corrigés et augmentés”; [365] 4 read “ premiers”; 
[366] 32 read “ fabularum”; [369] 25 read “ Isaaci.” 


Part Ix, p. 24, 37 read “ Bléments”; 58, 1 “ Perrot ”—it is not enough 
that PR s.v. “ Perotti” refers to this passage; 103, 5 “Cicero,” viz. De 
Div. 2, 219 (cf. Varro, Sat. Men., Hum. vi [15]); 118, 3 since “ Religion & 
Vhomme essentielle” is of different purport than “la religion & homme 
essentielle ” a Note as to the author would conveniently supplement the 
information given under “ Religion” and “ Marie Huber ” in the Indices; 
121, 1 f. Horace, Sat. 1, 4, 43 f.; 158, 16 “ Herr Fielding ein Schauspieler ”— 
no corrective Note; 239, 8 read “ thelematologischen ”; 265, 25 “ verordnet,” 
namely by a statute conferring upon Jews the right to naturalization; 
290, 7 cf. Paradise Lost, 26; 297, 20 cf. Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 38f.; 316, 30 
“ Boadicia ”—such was the form in Glover’s title: the “Letter” makes 
it “ Boadicea ” and does not call the tragedy “new”; 466, 37 for “ born” 
read (like 468, 34) “borne”; [373] 29.read “ Encheiridio”; [393] 34 
for “ Alr.” read “ Abraham”; [394] 20 read (with xx1m, 235, 40) “ Hou- 
yhnhmns ”; [398] 42 read “ hola ”; [409] 32 and elsewhere for “ Smollet ” 
read “ Smollett ”’; [412] 8 for “Jan” read “ Jean.” 

Part X, p. 32, 29 for “fut plus” read “ fut-il plus”; 239, 32 in “ blunt- 
fade” the hyphen is apparently a misprint for the sign of equality and 
“fade” should be in Fraktur; 239, 33 for “nirrisch” read “ Narr”; 
[424] 40 the reference is to Relazioni degli stati ottomani; [425] 2 ff. 
read “Soltani Solymanni . . . 1553 patratum”; [464] 42 for “ Person” 
read “ Parson”; [465] 2 for “to” read “so.” 

Parr XI, p. 18, 28 read “Y a-t-il”; 142, 18 for “sie” read “Sie”; 
226, 10 for “ Ihnen” read “ihnen”; 226, 11 for “Sie read “sie”; 237, 32 
read “vorsichtig”; [471] 19 for “ préts” read “ foréts.” 

Part XU, p. 27, 33 read “ lives”; 165, 13, 21 (likewise xxiv, 121, 36 ff.) 
the use of “i” for the pronoun of the first person calls at least for com- 
ment; 167, 36 by “Spencers” Lessing means “ Spenser’s”; [487] 20 for 
“les beaux” read “les plus beaux”; [488] 2 read “ Laureate”; [506] 12 
after “ Angloises ” read “: Scene”; [509] 22 put a period after “ Joan”; 
[509] 39 for “ Agustin” read “Agostino”; [511] 33 for “ discovered” 
read “observed”; [511] 41 for “ Vergil” Dryden wrote “Virgil”; [512] 
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6 for “gawning . . . observation” read “yawning .. . expectation”; 
[512] 37 for “ waiting-woman . .. pasts” read “ waiting-women ... parts”; 
[513] 25 read “inconsiderable”; [513] 26 read “speech”; [513] 44 put 
“ridiculum ” in Italics; [515] 47 read “ peut-étre.” 

Part XItl, p. 22, 43 for “1796” read “1726”; 29, 35 read “ Letter”; 
31, 26 read “ Observations”; 122, 3 for “de” read “des”; 128, 15 read 
“Cette”; 152, 15 “Ut pictura poesis erit” are the first words of Du- 
fresnoy’s De arte graphica—Horace’s “erit” belongs (contra [537] 5 ff.) 
to the following sentence; [527] 16 read “Guevara”; [528] 36 for “ac 
et” read “ac”; [530] 26 read “captifs”; [534] 44 for “eux” read 
“ceux”; [535] 48 read “traduit”; [543] 34 “concideret” is Halm’s 
reading: Du Bos has “conciderent,” for which there is also authority; 
[548] 23 for “Jos.” read “‘ Josuae.” 

Part xiv, p. 10, 9f., 32f. are undesirably repetitious; 89, 5 for 
“ missiger ” read “ unmiissiger ”; 95, 34 read “eine”; 203, 40 a question 
mark after “diseases ”; 203, 45 “too” in Roman. 


Parr Xv, p. 9, 28 read “Alix”; 11, 1 “ Romanschreiber ”’—rather, 
journalist, pamphleteer, and translator; 11, 1 ff. read “ L’Estranges ‘ Fables 
of Aesop, and other eminent mythologists, with morals and reflexions’... 
1692”; 13, 24 read “Le Bossu”; [640] 3 read “reproché”; [642] 43— 
already cited, with the correct “ses” for “ces” [637] 40. 

ParT Xvi, p. [684] 25 sc. liber—cf. PR; [688] 16 read “ Etymol.”; 
[691] 19 for “ meditorum ” read “ ineditorum.” 


Parr xvul, pp. [708] 25, [712] 7 read “ Traité historique”; [724] 38 
for “postclass” and [734] 33 “ post.classical” read “ post-classical ”; 
[726] 7 read “compleat ”; [747] 48 read “ Anthologie”; [759] 11 read 
“ Shuckford.” 


Part XIX, p. 12, 18 read “saurer”; 201, 5 “Mr. Write” is J. M. 
Wright; 212, 20 read “Grand-Duc”; 288, 12 “notting” should be anno- 
tated as standing for “ nodding ”; [806] 14 read “s’est . . . mémorable”; 
[807] 46 for “de” read “du”; [808] 37 read “ recueillies”; [813] 7 f. 
read “ joaillier . . . pierreries”; [818] 17 for “of” read “to”; [827] 7 
read “ prononcées ”; [827] 14 read “ Memoirs”; [827] 16 read “ retraite”; 
[833] 42 read “graver”; [838] 38 read “un”; [842] 20 insert “ou 
tableaux”; [845] 11 read “fatta”’; [847] 14 for “de... native” read 
“du... natif”; [848] 32 read “ Nicot.” 


Part Xx, p. 16, 40 read “ Rowe”; [860] 31—cf. PR s. v. “ Deslauriers ”; 
[861] 44 read “ Moses’”; [863] 32 read “ Laurence.” 

Part XXI, p. 38, 37 “au”—Lessing’s error for “en”; 245, 9 read 
“ Ubrigen.” 

PakT XXII, p. [880] 14 read “ Rationalisme ”; [882] 12 read “ Messiae ”; 
[882] 25f. read “ Mohammed .. . explanatory”; [882] 28f. read “ Hum- 
phrey ... Mahomet”; [890] 42 read “ Humphrey”; [891] 4 for “of the” 
read “on the.” 

PART XXIII, p. 254, 18 read “Ihrer”; [901] 47 for “imaginé” read 
“ jmaginaire.” 

ParT XXIV, p. 105, 7 Pope oddly prints “e’re” for “e’er,” but not 
“deviats” (107, 26), and his “gole” (125, 28) for “goal” deserves a 
Note; [937] 45 read “Huber”; [953] 40 for “nais” read “ naiz,” i.e. 
“ nés,”? 


Part xxv, p. [1019] 11 for “nimium” read “nimirum”; [1073] 20 
read “iroquoises”; [1074] 15 read “Smollett: Peregrine”; [1083] 13 


read “sentiments ”; [1085] 22 read “ Reliques”; [1092] 13 read “A free 
discussion.” 
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SACHREGISTER: Non-conformity to certain Neo-Latin and English 
usages has already been remarked and illustrated. All German 
nouns being capitalized, the use of lower-case initials for English 
and other nouns which, however common, have become quasi-proper 
names in titles is in the SR disturbingly conspicuous. Thus: 
“ guardian, The,” “proverbs, Outlandish,” “tatler, The,” “ babil- 
lard, Le,” “ marcia, La.” It is awkward, further, in a series punctu- 
ated uniformly with the foregoing, to repeat the key-word as in “ art, 
L’a. d’aimer,” “ descrizione, Nuova d. di Roma,” “ impostoribus, 
Liber de tribus i.,” “maid, The nutbrown m.” and the like. Ex- 
cept that one should read under “ Giornale ” “ orizzontale,” under 
“ Histoire ” “ bénédictins,” under “ Hystori” “ersterung,” under 
“ Lettres ” “ iroquoises,” under “ Saratoga” “ Burgoyne,” I have 
detected few errors. 


PERSONENREGISTER : Here too, though typographical slips abound, 
I call attention only to the names of Roger Ascham, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Joh. Ehr. Kapp, Henry Knyghton, George Mackenzie, 
Stephen Riou; and to the fact that (under “ Bressand ”) “ Porus ” 
is Alexandre, that “ Leland” wrote on “ Christian Revelation,” 
that “ Reinmar ” was a “ videler,” and that under “ Mazzuchelli ” 
“ civé ” should be “ cioé.” 


WortTREGISTER: The WR generously covers not only the texts in 
this edition, but also Lessing’s letters in vols. xviI and xvuiI of 
Lachmann-Muncker and sundry translations not everywhere acces- 
sible. Peculiarities of his vocabulary, such as a perhaps unsuspected 
ratio of foreign words, and of his usage—e. g. a curious indifference 
as between dative and accusative endings after certain prepositions— 
are fully and intelligibly displayed, with specific references. But 
the WR is in no sense a concordance. It omits many current words 
and expressions and does not seek completeness of reference even 
in words and expressions listed. Thus the word “ Ehre,” illustrated 
by fifteen citations altogether, gets only one from Minna von Barn- 
helm, and this in the common-place expressions “ Wenn ich dich auf 
meine Ehre versichere .. . auf meine Ehre verspreche ”—in the SR 
indeed Minna Iv, vi (vol. 11, p. 72) is adduced s.v. “ Ehre.” 
Similarly, “ Fertigkeit” is interpreted as “ Bexeitschaft” in 
“ Fertigkeit zum Tod,” as “ Geliufigkeit ” in “ wussten ihre Rollen 
mit der Fertigkeit, die . . . erfordert wird,” but there is no attention 
to the “ Verwandlung der Leidenschaften in tugendhafte Fertig- 
keiten”; in fact, “ Verwandlung” and “tugendhaft” are not 
represented at all, and “Leidenschaft” is cited, not from the 
Dramaturgie, but solely from the Worterbuch to Logau. SR, again, 
has “ Leidenschaft,” with a reference to Dramaturgie (vol. v, p. 
327), but no “ tugendhaft,” no “ Fertigkeit,” and “ Verwandlung ” 
only “ des Schauplatzes.” 


Manifest errors are few. Lessing’s “ aufriihrisch” (1x, 50, 10; 
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469, 1) here becomes “ aufriihrerisch ”; for “ corpus delecti” read 
“corpus delicti”; likewise for “desparat” read “desperat”; 
“ Enargie” (Iv, 358, 38) is missing; “encherieren” is not well 
rendered by “schéner machen, verbessern ”—“ verteuern” would 
be a more exact equivalent: in Lessing’s context “aufputzen” or 
even “ aufdonnern ” would express the idea; “ fliegend ” is entered, 
but Tellheim’s “ fliegende Hitze ” has to be sought under “ Hitze ” ; 
under “Gemiit” read “caractére” and “caractéres”; under 
“mehr” read “notre”; under “mit” (as also under “ nach,” 
“von,” and “zu”) it is surely misleading to say “mit Akk.”— 
under “ aus,” likewise under “ bei ” some few “ accusatives ” are ad- 
duced—the simple fact, however it is to be explained, seems to be 
that Lessing prefers declensional -n to -m: he writes, certainly, 
“bei dem Durchblittern ” (Iv, 104, 14), but “ bei so tibeln Wetter ” 
(111, 100, 32), “bei weiten” (v, 289, 13), “bei einen von den 
neuern Weltweisen” (1x, 306, 19), “mit mehrerm Rechte” (rx, 
365, 27), “mit allem Rechte” (1x, 393, 8), “mit naichstem” (v, 
351, 7), but “mit anbrechenden Morgen” (vii1, 44, 31), “mit 
mehrern Ruhm ” (1x, 309, 17)—for euphony ?—; he prints “ nach 
ihn hin” (v1, 115, 32), “nach niemanden” (x11, 291, 10), but 
on the same page (1. 12) “nach seiner Bequemlichkeit ”; he prints 
“von etwas andern ” (11, 108, 5)—though the MS has “ anderm ”— 
and “von niemanden ” (Vv, 411, 26), but on the same page (1. 29) 
“von dem, was ich,” and (v, 336, 13) “keines von beidem ”— 
similarly, “zu so einem Frevel” (11, 144, 27) and “zu einen 
Dichter ” (1x, 168, 37); under “ Mittage” read “notre”; under 
“stille” read “forte”; “verlegen” is in its alphabetical place, 
but without reference to “ von den Herausgebern verlegener Hand- 
schriften ” (Iv, 28, 15). 

If accumulated, Errata would make a considerable heap. But 
we do not forget that twenty-five volumes are here passed in review, 
nor that the lexicological work is an innovation. Even with no 
allowance made for the troublous times during which this edition 
was taking shape, the complexity of the editorial task predisposes 
a benevolent critic to a larger measure of charity than the per- 
formance actually calls for. With all its imperfections on its head, 
the Bong Lessing is a decidedly useful edition. It takes its place 
in an honorable tradition ; it has present value; and it has a future. 
Whatever of artistic finish it now lacks can be attained and, let us 
hope, will be attained. When circumstances make revision possible, 
I should suggest that a single man be appointed to consolidate the 
gains made by the able collaborators in this issue. 


W. G. Howarp 


Harvard University 
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King Jasper: a poem. By Epwin ARLINGTON RoBinson. With 
an introduction by Ropert Frost. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. Pp. xvili+- 110. $2.00. 


King Jasper, finished shortly before Robinson died, and presuma- 
bly his last poem, is of a kind which he had made peculiarly his 
own—blank-verse narrative laid out on a pretty considerable scale, 
and largely taken up with talk and with a lavish of detail minutely 
precise. Probably it is in this kind that his poetry is best known, 
thanks to the immense success of Tristram. And certainly it is in 
this kind of poetry that some of his most interesting work was done. 
But not, I think, his best: perhaps because blank verse narrative 
suited some of his idiosyncrasies too easily. It was when his imagina- 
tion prescribed for itself a certain necessary limitation of its scope, 
a strict shapeliness for its energy, that his genius worked with its 
finest felicity. 

But King Jasper should have been one of the most interesting 
of the blank-verse narratives, for it is done with all Robinson’s skill 
and subtlety and expatiating nicety, and its theme is a version of 
the world’s very present sense of the instant and formidable future— 
a version in terms of the most modern actuality. But it hardly 
turns out what it promises to be. There is no diminution of power; 
natural manner has not set in a fixed and facile habit. Yet our in- 
terest is baffled by the fact that so much has to be surmised which 
ought to have been made especially clear. The poem, in fact, is an 
extreme case of Robinson’s characteristic procedure in narrative. 
It puts before us a series of intricate psychological situations; on 
the exact and vivid portrayal of these the poet concentrates all his 
art; and we have to make out as best we can, from their description, 
the story out of which they arise and to a very large extent the 
persons concerned in them. In the Arthurian narratives, for in- 
stance, this method did exceedingly well, for there the story and 
the persons—at least, what the persons stand for in the story—are 
common knowledge. But here the story is the poet’s own private 
invention, and he keeps it to himself. The main outline is clear 
enough ; but just when we come to the crucial issues of the story— 
the very point which Robinson seems most interested to make, and 
to which he seems to invite his readers’ interest—we are left guessing. 
Evidently, the story meant a very great deal to the poet. We must 
not say, it meant merely the opportunity for psychological situa- 
tions, for these are inspired by the story as a whole and are pregnant 
with its significance. But we cannot fully understand them, because 
we do not know what the story is. So with the characters. What 
does Zoe stand for in the story? Why does “ the Queen ” hate her? 
That is a very important factor in the situations that arise; but we 
are told nothing about it. Zoe, no doubt, is the New Life—the 
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right kind. Young Hebron, too, is the New Life—the wrong kind. 
But as we know nothing more about them than just that, their con- 
flict, instead of being impressive, is curiously abstract and insignifi- 
cant; and its melodramatic conclusion seems mere unnecessary 
sensationalism. 

If, to this extent, Robinson’s purpose in King Jasper defeated 
itself, that is comparatively unimportant. The poem falls nobly 
into its place in the poet’s whole career. The tragic fact that it was 
his last is but an accident. The true artist cannot live without 
continually experimenting with his own powers; and a truer artist 
than Robinson never existed. King Jasper was an experiment in 
determining how far he could push his exquisite skill in allusive 
indirect narration. It was, for him, an experiment that had to be 
made; and its failure does honor to the absolute sincerity of his 
genius. But there was no failure in poetic power, which lives as 
vividly as ever in the delineation of the series of the poem’s psycho- 
logical crises. We must be careful, however, in criticizing Robinson, 
of that too accommodating word, “ psychological.” The delinea- 
tion itself, as usual with him, is not psychological: it is not an 
analysis of a mental state, not a description of mental movement. 
It is an account of behavior; an account subtle, precise, minute; 
always capable of being exactly realized in the reader’s imagination, 
and marvellously capable of recording the finest gradations of be- 
havior, whether of the body or of the mind. But from what psycho- 
logical chemistry this behavior emerges, that, as in actual life, we 
must infer for ourselves. This method, at once objective and deli- 
cate, is much more elastic than the keenest subjective analysis could 
be, and has a much more compelling power of suggestion. Here, 
for instance, are some of Robinson’s variations in King Jasper on 
that infinitely variable article of behavior, smiling: 


[The queen] hearing the king coming down the stairs 

Arranged a smile. ... 

Young Hebron made a new smile with his lips. .. . 
The queen subdued 

A smile by the old way of biting it 

Before it happened... . 


This potent simplicity of language is, in each context, charged with 
extraordinary meaning, which it is the reader’s business, not the 
poet’s, to elicit. Of more obvious power, perhaps, is such a phrase 


as this: 


He fed his admiration till she wondered 
If all her clothes were on. 


Both the characters concerned are implied in that. 

In a word, King Jasper carries on the conspicuous virtues of 
Robinson’s blank verse narratives; but, far from merely repeating 
their method, is a bold, too bold, experiment in its development. 
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Students of his work will hardly fail to note its importance; but 
they will hardly fail to note also that, however successful it might 
have been, it had not in it the seeds of such perfect art as Mr. 
Flood’s Party. And they will read with delight Robert Frost’s 
characteristic appreciation, full of truth and wisdom. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
Merton College, Oxford 





Mr. Pepys and Mr. Evelyn. By Ciara Marsure. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 156. $2.00. 


Miss Marburg’s monograph is a study of the two diarists based 
largely on the voluminous correspondence which paralleled their 
forty years of friendship. Thirty-seven hitherto unpublished letters, 
mostly by Evelyn, are reproduced in full: Evelyn’s letter to Pepys 
on the occasion of Pepys’ first trip abroad—a veritable French 
Baedeker ; interminable epistles offering historical background for 
Pepys’ proposed Navalia; a series relating to the unsuccessful suit 
of John Jackson for the hand of Evelyn’s granddaughter; and a 
group of twenty-five dealing with the period when Evelyn was Com- 
missioner for the Sick and Wounded from the Dutch Wars. The last 
mentioned are particularly interesting as presenting Evelyn, not 
in the réle of a mere unofficial observer of the times, but as a public 
official engaged in a valiant attempt to alleviate the sufferings and 
“extreamest misery” of prisoners and veterans in the face of 
opposition, broken faith, and lack of support from his superiors. “ I 
cannot do miracles,” he protests. “ You must codperate or we shall 
be forgotten.” “I say helpe now by an highhand: dreadfull will 
be y® consequences.” Such passionate cries are not unuttered to-day 
among those concerned with the administration of relief, but they 
come strangely from lips used to voicing more gentle and learned 
discourse. 

Throughout her interpretation Miss Marburg has emphasized 
and, as the reviewer believes, exaggerated the contrast between 
Pepys and Evelyn as types. Granted that they were by nature 
extrovert and introvert, that the aesthetic appreciation of one were 
impeccable while gusto for the new or unusual led the other to be 
less discriminating, there is danger in drawing such a demarcation 
without fuller analysis. Evelyn was born to the cultural tradition, 
a tradition whose proponents graced not only the firesides of Lon- 
don but were to be found round many a country hearthstone 
throughout England. Pepys’ heritage was alien to this. The son 
of a tailor, he was an outsider in a land where even the best Ameri- 
can model of the self-made man had no place either of authority or 
respect among the virtuosi. To be acceptable to them, he must not 
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only acquire a body of knowledge but he must observe, analyze and 
develop for himself certain intellectual attitudes and points of view 
which were as much part of them as the air they breathed. Evelyn 
was his constant counsellor and guide in the process of becoming 
one not “of a company of Pedants & superficial persons; but of 
Gentlemen and Refined Spirits that are universally Lern’d, that are 
Read, Travell’d, Experienc’d and Stout.” The final result of that 
education was, however, a mind no less sound than Evelyn’s in its 
tastes and judgments. 

The history of Pepys’ relationship with Dr. John Wallis is an 
illuminating example of his gradual growth in appreciation of 
personality. The diary gives his first appraisal,—based on Wallis’ 
usefulness to his own progress. “Here was also Dr. Wallis, the 
famous scholar and mathematician, but he promises little.” This 
was in 1666. In 1695 upon receiving a copy of Wallis’ mathematical 
history, he acknowledged it thus: “ You never placed a favour 
where it was received with more esteem and veneration,” and five 
years later it was this man’s portrait he caused to be hung in the 
halls of the university as the embodiment of the cultural ideal. 
Pepys had grown to judge men not for their value to him but for 
their own characteristics. 

Miss Marburg describes Evelyn’s activities in his relation to his 
library as one factor responsible for his being “so much above 
others ” in learning and taste. Pepys, as the Admiralty executive, 
may well have been “too much occupied with the affairs of the 
Navy or with drinking buttered ale at the Swan to follow Evelyn 
in his excursions through the libraries of England,” but there is 
ample evidence in his later letters that he, too, had personal contacts 
both with their librarians and the contents. It was Pepys’ and not 
Evelyn’s patronage that Dr. Charlett, mutual friend of both at 
Oxford, sought when he wanted entry to the Cottonian Library for 
one of his students. And concerning this same promising young 
bibliophile, Charlett wrote a year later, “ Mr. Wanley is designing 
to get leave for London. I know you will be the first person he 
will make his court to, from whom whatever concerns the rough 
and aged, or smooth and moderne parts of learning in this Uni- 
versity, you shall receave, in hopes of his returning back again 
laded with new acquisitions and improvements of skill and knowl- 
edge from your informations, counsels and assistance, of all which 
my long experience of yours most obliging and communicative and 
most diffusive cander has given him expectation.” Pepys once de- 
scribed his books as “ what I can think to leave most valuable in 
the world.” His brief and concise “ Conditions of a Private Library ” 
are proof that he sought to make his collection not a mere possession 
but the outward and visible sign of inward knowledge and wisdom. 

Mr. Pepys and Mr. Evelyn is a very readable book and the student 
taking it at random off the shelf will find enjoyment in its intimate 
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picture of seventeenth-century life. Aside from its contents, the 
slim scarlet-bound volume has a charm that would please Pepys 
himself and the University of Pennsylvania Press deserves com- 
mendation for the format. 
JOAN CHATER Harap 
Cleveland 





John Arbuthnot, Mathematician and Satirist. By Lester M. 
BEATTIE. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+ 432. $3.50. (Harvard Studies in 
English, XVI.) 

“The only omission which we note in his biography,” wrote a re- 
viewer of Aitken’s Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (1892), “is 
a critical estimate of his hero’s character as a man and a humorist.” 
This lack has been filled at last by a book marking the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Dr. Arbuthnot’s death. Although little new 
biographical material is recorded, the critical analysis of the in- 
tellectual and literary procedures of Arbuthnot is a real contribution. 
He is presented as a representative of two worlds: as friend and 
collaborator of Swift and Pope and as Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Censor in the College of Physicians, and Physician to the Queen; 
as author not only of the Scriblerus Papers, but also of essays on 
the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning and the Effect of Air on 
Human Bodies. Mr. Beattie’s treatment is comprehensive: he out- 
lines the contents of Arbuthnot’s numerous pieces, supposed and 
authentic; reanimates the background of the controversial tracts; 
surveys relevant scholarship; and reargues questions arising from 
composite authorship. The final chapter is a penetrating appraisal 
of the “thrifty style, good sense, and tolerant humor of a highly 
civilized man ” in the light of the interplay between his talent for 
satire and his training in mathematics and medicine. 

Mr. Beattie follows tradition in upholding Arbuthnot as the main 
author of the John Bull pamphlets—but not without an exhaustive 
consideration of Teerink’s arguments (published in 1925) in favor 
of Swift as chief collaborator. Internal evidence for Arbuthnot, 
according to Mr. Beattie, includes: the structural incoherence of the 
allegory, the light-hearted detachment in tone, the sympathetic 
treatment of Jack (Presbyterianism) and Peg (Scotland) and the 
relatively mild satire of Frog (Holland) and Hocus (Marlborough). 
External evidence consists chiefly in the well-known words of Pope 
to Spence and of Berkeley to Percival, together with what Mr. 
Beattie considers “the central pier” for Arbuthnot’s support— 
Swift’s statements in the Journal. But these very statements 
Teerink argued—rather convincingly—constitute Swift’s veiled ad- 
mission that he himself wrote John Bull. 
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Arbuthnot is absolved from authorship of several anti- Woodward 
tracts connected with the smallpox quarrel of 1719, among them 
the second Dr. Tripe pamphlet. The first, addressed to Nestor 
Ironside (written in 1713; published by Morphew in 1714), is also 
cast out, but without the notice which seems its due. This anti- 
Steele pamphlet, which is in the vein but without the anger of 
Swift’s Importance of the Guardian Considered (Oct., 1713— 
against Steele’s Dunkirk), Scott associated with Swift and Arbuth- 
not. Dilke believed it Swift’s. Others have said the Scriblerus 
Club. (It will be remembered that Dennis accused Pope of it and 
that Pope connected it with Dr. Wagstaffe’s name.) The ostensible 
provocation was the scoff in Guardian, 174 (30 Sept., 1713) at “ the 
sage gentlemen of the faculty ” in Bath; but the animus is clearly 
political with its rise in Steele’s recent tract on Dunkirk (22 Sept.) 
—which is an attack on the Tory Peace Treaty—and in his pro- 
jected Crisis. Mr. Beattie does not even mention another anti- 
Steele tract: An Invitation to Peace, or Toby’s Preliminaries to 
Nestor Ironsides (1713), listed by Aitken, in both his Arbuthnot 
and the CHEL., among Arbuthnot’s doubtful works. It appears 
to the present writer that justification for reconsidering the 
authorship of both these anti-Steele tracts in a book on Arbuthnot 
might have been found in a document first printed in it (pp. 413- 
16) : a memorandum to Oxford, in Arbuthnot’s hand, “ Concerning 
the Peace” (dated 16 April 1713), which outlines methods of 


combatting expected opposition to the Peace Treaty. 
Mr. Beattie is perhaps too much inclined in working out his 
ascriptions to regard as a touchstone for Arbuthnot’s pen the “ inno- 


cently humorous.” For example, Arbuthnot’s share in the col- 


laborate enterprise, Three Hours after Marriage, he believes to be 
“slight ” because of the severity of the Woodward satire. Mr. 
Sherburn’s view, however, in his Harly Career of Pope is that the 
chief stimulus came from Arbuthnot, “who satirized the geological 
studies of Dr. Woodward in a Scriblerean manner.” The kindly 
humanity of Arbuthnot, of which his friends—Pope, Swift, Gay, 
and Chesterfield—spoke so eloquently, could never be doubted; 
but like his fellow satirists he had strong political convictions and 
an intellectual conscience. 


RaE BLANCHARD 
Goucher College 





The Life of Washington Irving. By StantEy T. Witu1AMs. New 
York: Oxford University Press [London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford], 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xxiv + 501; viii + 445. $15.00. 


The last word concerning the author who amiably satirized Con- 
necticut Yankees for their onion-eating and conceived Ichabod 
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Crane as the apotheosis of New England pedagoguery has been 
written by a professor in New Haven. Mr. Williams has located in 
widely scattered spots a rich mass of unpublished letters and docu- 
ments. He has culled biographical facts and built up a pertinent 
background from a great variety of printed sources. Finally, he has 
studied at first hand the scenes of Irving’s life, particularly in 
Spain. Nothing of significance, it seems, has escaped his drag-net. 

In using this material, Mr. Williams locates manuscripts so 
definitely and cites other sources with such a high degree of accuracy 
that his annotations become an exhaustive guide to the study of 
Irving. Much information of interest only to scholars is relegated 
to extensive appendices and notes; and the narrative of Irving’s 
long career is thus left free to move steadily through six hundred 
pages of text. It pauses only rarely, as the biographer weighs all 
evidence concerning Irving’s proposal to Emily Foster or analyzes 
Spain under the Regency. In dealing with such matters, there are 
few opportunities for stylistic excellence; but the main story of 
Irving’s life and the sketches of the men and scenes about him are 
written with color and vigor. Here is distinguished prose such as 
learned biographers, unhappily, do not often achieve. Particularly 
memorable are the passages in which Irving’s moods are set down 
intimately but honestly, with no trace of the fraudulence which 
sometimes mars the work of psychoanalytical biographers. 

The announced purpose of the book is to evaluate Irving’s 
“career and writings in fusion with the literary criteria of his 
own day,” rather than by the standards of perfection. Fortunately 
Mr. Williams ends, as.should be the privilege of every biographer, 
by doing both. Judged- among his contemporaries, Irving fares 
reasonably well. His indecisivenéss and his love of Europe are con- 
trasted unfavorably with Cooper’s pugnacity and his nationalism— 
but a handful of Coopers is enough to salt any generation. Irving 
and Bryant are not explicitly compared, but they may be justly 
placed together as authors famous primarily because accident made 
them pioneers. In relation to his lesser contemporaries, to whose 
feeble sensibility reference is occasionally made, Irving seems a 
virile genius. Judged absolutely, he comes off rather badly. Mr. 
Williams is careful to credit Irving with charm and amiability, 
spasmodic energy, and an uncritical honesty. He is equally careful 
to demonstrate that Irving was too often indolent, irresolute, and 
blind to the great issues of life, and that his writings are frequently 
“clumsy,” “ childish,” “ foolish,” or “ ridiculous.” Most damaging 
are the contrasts between the weaknesses of Irving and the merits of 
such younger men as Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Melville—con- 
trasts which are, of course, no measure of Irving in his own age 
but an index to the swift development of American literature 
from generation to generation. This rigor of judgment gives a 
wholesome astringency to the book—and demonstrates that a scholar 
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can live with an author for a decade without falling into the 
common delusion that the latter is an inexcusably neglected genius 
of the first water. Sharply critical, meticulously yet attractively 
written, and truly definitive, this life of Irving sets a new standard 
for scholarly biographies of American authors. 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 
University of Minnesota 





Les Lais de Marie de France. By Ernest HoEprrner. Paris: 
Boivin et Cie., 1935. Pp. 179. 15 fr. 


Where so little is known and so much hypothetical as in the case 
of Marie de France and her works, it is always well to have the 
material passed upon by as many competent scholars as possible. 
Hoepffner, however, is conservatively eclectic regarding the main 
issues and adds nothing new here. His personal contribution to 
this book consists, aside from his pleasant literary analyses of the 
tales, in his use of arguments familiar to most students from his 
numerous articles: he posits the presence or absence in Marie’s 
works of various literary influences and deduces wide-ranging con- 
clusions from his findings. Unfortunately, he seems not to realize 
the fundamental difficulties involved in this procedure, for in- 
stance, that a given author may be immune to current fashions on 
certain occasions, though influenced by them on others, that vague 
likenesses of theme and language in contemporaneous authors do 
not necessarily imply definite literary relationships, that poets may 
well be aware of the commonplaces of human behavior without 
borrowing them from literature. 

Thus he would have us believe (p. 61) that ZLanval must have 
been written before the vogue of Hneas because the subtle analysis 
of love made popular by the latter poem is absent from the former. 
Yet it is possible to imagine that Marie, whether writing before 
or after the Hneas, might, for a variety of reasons, have felt no im- 
perative need in telling this particular tale to follow this par- 
ticular fashion. Incidentally, the arguments advanced here and at 
greater length in Romania 1x, 1933, 351 ff., to prove that Marie 
when writing Lanval knew only the Brut and Thébes but not Eneas 
seem to me far from convincing since H. freely assumes that all 
passages reminiscent of Hneas must be interpolations, fortuitous 
resemblances or of secondary value, whereas only those passages 
recalling Thébes are “de valeur probante.” It might well be ob- 
jected that to the unprejudiced reader the accusations of the Queen 
in Lanval and of Lavinia’s mother in Eneas are as conclusive evi- 
dence of relationship as any of the posited likenesses between 
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Lanval and Thébes, and that if, as E. Fredrick has recently sug- 
gested (PMLA. L, 1935, 984), Hneas should be dated before 1155, 
there is no reason why Marie might not have known interpolated 
versions of this work. 

Again, what possible proof of influence emerges from equating 
lines like these (p. 98) : 


Je cuit qu’il est de halt parage (Hneas 1285) 
Ne sai s’il est de haute gent (Hliduc 389), 


or from remarking that the two lovelorn heroines of these poems 
both suffer from insomnia and make confidents of those about 
them? Similarly (pp. 180-1), because of certain general resem- 
blances between Marie’s Dous Amanz, the anonymous Piramus et 
Tisbé and Thomas’ Tristan, H. posits the influence of Marie’s lat 
on the other two works, assuming for good measure that Marie 
knew their sources. It should be remarked, however, that the 
parallel between Piramus and Tristan (both of which contain the 
rhyme embrace : face and the word cors, absent from Dous Amanz) 
is closer than that between either of these poems and Marie’s lai, 
and, more especially, that since all three passages are concerned 
with a “ Liebestod,” they could hardly avoid the obvious references 
to lovers’ embraces that they contain. 

Again, in discussing Yonec, H. states that “ aucune hésitation 
n’est possible: elle [la jeune femme, la malheureuse victime d’un 
vieux mari jaloux] vient . . . en droite ligne de la chanson lyri- 
que, du type si répandu de la mal-mariée” (p. 80) and he con- 
cludes regarding Guigemar and Eliduc (p. 170) that Marie “ sait, 
pour l’avoir lu dans l’H#neas, comment l’amour nait dans un cceur 
encore vierge, comment il se manifeste, quels sont les effets qu’il 
produit.” In the absence of more objective evidence than that 
offered by H., one may perhaps be forgiven for asking why an ex- 
perienced woman like Marie de France must necessarily have 
turned to literary sources for her descriptions of such not infre- 
quent phenomena as maidens in love and unhappily married wives. 

These instances, among many, must suffice. That Marie was in- 
fluenced by the literary fashions current in her day, no one would 
deny, and H. has done well to point out the likenesses in phrase 
and plot that he has found, but he inevitably invites scepticism 
when he attempts to base extensive and specific conclusions con- 
cerning the dates, sources and chronology of the lais and con- 
cerning their relation to the Lais anonymes upon the tenuous and 
uncertain evidence afforded by general resemblances between the 
works of contemporaneous poets. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Aspects géographiques du langage (avec 19 cartes), conférences 
faites au Collége de France (décembre 1933), Par Karu 
JABERG. Paris: Droz, 1936. Pp. 106. 


Le livre de M. Jaberg montre ce savant 4 l’apogée de sa carriére 
scientifique. On peut mesurer le chemin accompli depuis l’appari- 
tion de ses opuscules “ Sprachgeographie ” (1908) et “ber die 
assoziativen Erscheinungen in der Verbalflexion einer siidostfran- 
zdsischen Dialektgruppe” (1906), ou la préoccupation géogra- 
phique se mettait au service de la biologie, en comparant avec eux 
les deux principaux chapitres du livre de 1936, “aires sémanti- 
ques ” et “aires morphologiques” (le premier chapitre, d’intro- 
duction, résume les notions fondamentales sur lesquelles se basent 
les atlas linguistiques), chapitres qui reprennent les deux séries de 
problémes qui ont retenu depuis ses débuts V’intérét du savant 
suisse. Le changement important intervenu c’est la tendance his- 
torique: bien entendu, M. Jaberg subordonnera toujours ses tracés 
géographiques a des constatations biologiques du langage en général 
(a remarquer ce mot dans le titre); il ne s’agit pas tout simple- 
ment de stratifications 4 l’intérieur de l’italien et du francais, que 
M. Jaberg peut suivre, en les comparant, sur les Atlas linguistiques 
francais et italien,—il veut servir la linguistique générale, en éta- 
blissant, par sa méthode de géographie linguistique comparée, p. ex. 
les lois qui régissent la polysémie ou la monosémie, ou celles 
présidant aux régularisations analogiques en morphologie (“ ’exa- 
gération périphérique des caractéres morphologiques ”), et par 1a, 
il rejoint les “ néolinguistes” italiens comme Bartoli. Dirai-je 
pourtant que mon esprit de romaniste se sent le plus vivement 
intéressé la ot M. J. aboutit a des conclusions d’ordre historique 
sur ]’état linguistique différent de l’Italie et de la France, p. ex. 
quand il compare l’action unitaire de Paris et celle, pluraliste, des 
nombreux centres citadins en Italie, quand il met en lumiére la 
résistance de ces centres 4 certaines innovations (partic. en*-esto), 
ou quand il montre l’organisation sémantique nouvelle imposée a 
une famille de mots (caput ‘ bout,’ non pas ‘ téte’) en italien par 
Virruption du mot de la langue littéraire (testa, d’origine gallo- 
romane)? Le grand progrés réalisé par l’école suisse vis-A-vis de 
son maitre Gilliéron, c’est cette introduction du ‘ concret histori- 
que’ au lieu de l’abstractisme constructiviste, cette utilisation de 
toutes les sources historiques (et aussi de toutes les sources his- 
toriques de la langue disponibles: atlas, dictionnaires de patois, 
textes anciens, ethnologie, folklore, histoire de la civilisation), en 
vue d’un but aussi imposant que l’est l’explication du pourquoi du 
devenir tel et tel d’une langue déterminée. M. J. s’explique avec 
toute sincérité sur l’avance qu’a atteinte au point de vue de l’inter- 
pénétration de Vhistoire et de la géographie, l’école allemande 
paralléle: sfirement, l’histoire territoriale si compliquée du do- 
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maine allemand a encouragé les études de Frings, alors que la 
France unifiée depuis Henri IV n’a pas connu ce morcellement 
politique et linguistique, mais il faut dire aussi que Frings n’avait 
pas 4 ronger le frein qu’imposait aux savants suisses l’imagination 
de mathématicien d’un Gilliéron ou d’un de Saussure. La concep- 
tion saussurienne de la linguistique autarchique, se suffisant a elle- 
méme, ne devant pas étre asservie 4 l’histoire (pourtant la science 
de la langue n’est pas de la mathématique!)—Jje vois avec plaisir 
que le professeur de Berne s’en écarte délibérément et que la Suisse, 
carrefour d’idées, réussit 4 écarter les exagérations et 4 accepter les 
suggestions saines venant de partout. La géographie linguistique 
aura été la derniére école organisée dans le cadre des études de 
romanisme qui ait su grouper dans les derniers temps des savants 
de presque tous les pays—et c’est aux savants suisses, éminemment 
ouverts 4 toute critique et conciliateurs nés dans des questions 
débattues oi des points de vue opposés s’affrontent, qu’on doit la 
cohésion et la continuité de cette école. Gilliéron a ouvert la voie 
avec sa génialité monomane et sauvage de grand oseur, Jud et 
Jaberg l’ont élargie, cimentée, humanisée. 

Il n’y aura pas beaucoup a critiquer dans le détail. A la p. 51 le 
probléme de bellus signifiant ‘bon’ en Italie méridionale ne me 
semble pas encore épuisé: il y a un peu partout, et en dehors de la 
sphére du grec xaAds, des incursions du beau sur le domaine du 
bon et viceversa: esp. bonito ‘ joli,’ ital. bell’ e fatto (a cdté du dia- 
lectal buono e (ou che) fatto), & Berlin schén dit de mets (eine 
schéne Fischsuppe m’a toujours choqué, moi qui, Viennois, étais 
habitué a qualifier de ce mot une symphonie de Beethoven ou une 
toile de Rembrandt!), le lat. bellus = *ben-ulus lui-méme. Les 
vers de la Chanson de Ste Eulalie: Buona pulcella fut Eulalia, bel 
auret cors, belezour anima, traduisant la xadoxayafia chrétienne, 
Vance. fr. biaws amis ‘bon ami’ (v. Tromm, ZFSL, tyt, p. 441) 
donnent aussi 4 réfléchir. Ne s’agirait-il pas d’idéaux moraux ot 
la bonté et la beauté sont, non pas confondues aprés coup, mais 
indistinctes dés le début, de sorte que le linguiste aurait tort de 
séparer ‘deux significations’ alors qu’il n’y en a qu’une, celle de 
la ‘ vertu’?—L’explication des participes de la Haute Italie en 
-esto par la succession historique movesto (de mosto, d’aprés posto, 
nascosto), puis piovesto, puis volesto, podesto, savesto, parce que 
e’est 14 l’ordre numérique des formes trouvées dans l’atlas, ne m’a 
pas tout 4 fait persuadé: je ne vois pas de lien psychologique entre 
les verbes muovere, piovere—volere potere sapere. Je me demande 
s’il ne faut pas dater ces formes bien plus haut, du temps préroman, 
pour les joindre au ptg. comesto = *coméd-tus > comestus. 


. Lo SPItTzER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Microscope and English Imagination. By Marsorte Nicox- 
son. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xv1, 
No. 4. Northampton, Massachusetts, 1935. Pp. 92. 


For several years Miss Nicolson has been interested in the influ- 
ence that the progress of the new science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had upon the history of ideas and upon the expression of 
these new ideas in literature. This monograph embodies some of 
the important results of her research, while a series of articles now 
appearing in various journals presents similar material upon the 
telescope and the imagination.’ Since these complementary studies 
are almost identical in plan and method it will be desirable to con- 
sider them together in this review. 

Each study begins with a long and detailed historical summary 
of the earliest microscopic and telescopic investigations in England 
and of the books in which the resulting discoveries were made 
known. The auther then proceeds to chronicle the growth of popu- 
lar interest in these aspects of the new science, drawing her ma- 
terial from a wide variety of sources, but centering her interest 
chiefly upon the references to the microscope and the telescope in 
literary works. The sections on the discovery and popularization 
of scientific knowledge, however, are designed to established the 
foundations for Miss Nicolson’s main thesis: that as Englishmen 
became aware of the revelations of the telescope and microscope, 
these discoveries and their implications profoundly influenced not 
only the creative imagination of leading writers, but also the en- 
tire trend of philosophical thought. Milton and Swift are the 
writers singled out for special discussion. Paradise Lost, says 
Miss Nicolson, would have been essentially different had Milton 
never looked through a telescope, and Gulliwer’s Travels owes its 
distinctive technique to the impressions which observations with a 
microscope (perhaps the one he bought for Stella) made upon 
Swift’s mind. 

Turning to philosophy, the author examines the effect of the 
microscope upon certain phases of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century thought, such as the long warfare between ancient and 
modern, the perennial controversies over whether Nature was char- 
acterized pre-eminently by regularity or by variety, the notion of 
a scale of nature as the principle of order in the universe, and the 
belief that the natural world was so constituted that it was in- 
finitely full, containing a minutely graded hierarchy of forms from 
the highest to the lowest. The microscope made a significant con- 
tribution to all these subjects of speculation by affording apparent 


1“ The Telescope and Imagination,” MP., xxxm (February, 1935), 233- 
60. “The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagination,” SP., 
xxx (July, 1935), 428-62. “ Milton and the Telescope,” HLH., m (April, 
1935), 1-32. 
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scientific proof of many ancient metaphysical theories, especially 
the conception of Nature as a plenum formarum. The realization 
of this fact by contemporary Englishmen forms the subject of the 
last and most valuable section of Miss Nicolson’s monograph, 
wherein she presents a wealth of interesting examples of the state- 
ment and elaboration of these ideas both in the popular scientific 
books and in the literary works of the period. The corresponding 
philosophical implications of the telescope’s discoveries are indi- 
cated as the subject of a forthcoming article on the idea of the 
plurality of worlds. 

The broad scope of Miss Nicolson’s studies is made strikingly 
evident by this summary. Her purpose is no less than to recon- 
struct a little known chapter in the history of thought and litera- 
ture. With a subject so comprehensive and abounding in so many 
ramifications it is not surprising to find that the author has not 
displayed the same high degree of thoroughness and competence in 
all phases of her work. From the mid-seventeenth century onward 
she is on ground wholly familiar to her, and her material is drawn 
from an extensive first-hand study of the original works, both 
scientific and literary. For the earlier period, however, she has, 
except for the outstanding literary works, depended for the most 
part upon secondary material, not always with any accurate per- 
ception of the comparative reliability of her authorities. More 
than that, she has introduced errors which a careful reading of the 
works she cited would have enabled her to avoid. For example, 
although rightly giving credit to Thomas Digges for his pioneer 
experiments with the telescope, she has consistently confused his 
dates and his work with those of his father, Leonard Digges. 
These faults destroy the value of what might otherwise have been 
a useful summary of the early history of the telescope in England. 
One notes, also, that Miss Nicolson’s remarks upon Francis Bacon 
give the impression that his emphasis upon the necessity of instru- 
ments as aids to scientific discovery was an original and significant 
contribution. She overlooks the fact that a long line of English 
scientists preceding Bacon, including Digges, Dee, Norman, Bla- 
grave, Gilbert, and Hopton, had not only proclaimed, but acted 
upon the belief that the furthering of scientific progress depended 
upon the continual invention and perfection of new mechanical 
devices and instruments. 

To the student of literature the most striking feature of Miss 
Nicolson’s studies will probably be her assertion that 


as Milton in Paradise Lost produced a new kind of cosmic poetry, a drama 
of interstellar space, which could not have been written before the tele- 
scope opened to a generation of men a new vision of the universe, so Gul- 
liver’s Travels could not have been written before the period of microscopic 
observation, nor by a man who had not felt at once the fascination and 
the repulsion of the Nature which that instrument displayed. 
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This statement seems rather more sweeping than the evidence 
justifies. True, the author demonstrates conclusively that many 
ideas and much of the imagery of the two writers can be traced 
to the revelations of the new scientific instruments; that Swift 
must have looked through the microscope and Milton must have 
gazed through the telescope. Both Paradise Lost and Gulliver’s 
Travels would not have been exactly the same had they been 
written a hundred years earlier. But can we go further than this? 
Is the essential theme and plan of either work one that could not 
have been conceived in an earlier age? Whatever may be our 
answer for Swift, for Milton we must not forget that the concep- 
tion of the infinitessimal size of the earth in comparison to the 
vastness of cosmic space was far older than the invention of the 
telescope. It was a postulate of all works on astronomy from 
ancient times to Milton’s day; not only the still popular medieval 
handbook of Sacrobosco, but also all the Renaissance textbooks 
stated and demonstrated that the earth was “but a point” in 
comparison with the universe. The phrases descriptive of the size 
of the earth which Miss Nicolson selects from Milton to support 
her point? are all to be found in the pre-Copernican treatises. In 
these works, also, we find the idea of endless space extending 
beyond the primum mobile; this was the infinite empyrean, home 
of God and the elect. It is this ancient conception of the incon- 
ceivably vast, yet finite universe, set in the midst of the greater 
infinite, that is the basis of Milton’s cosmology. Granting that the 
revelations of the telescope may well have contributed to making 
Milton and others more imaginatively aware of the vastness of 
this universe, we must avoid exaggerating the importance of this 
new invention by attributing to it the existence in the seventeenth 
century of ideas that had been familiar postulates in the astro- 
nomical thought of the preceding centuries. 


FRANCIS R. JOHNSON 
Stanford University 





Literatur- und Kunstkritik in thren Wechselbeziehungen: ein 
Beitrag zur englischen Asthetik des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Kart L. F. THrecke. Halle (Salle): Niemeyer, 1935. Pp. 
125. RM. 4.80. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, LxxxIv.) 

Sir William Davenant’s “ Gondibert,” its Preface, and Hobbes’s 
Answer: A Study in English Neo-Classicism. By CoRNELL 
Marcu Dowtin. Philadelphia: 1934. Pp. 127. (University 
of Pennsylvania dissertation. ) 


Thielke’s monograph is a rather superficial compilation on an 


2“ Milton and the Telescope,” p. 21. 
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extensive and important subject. Brief quotations from critics of 
literature and the fine arts are grouped under broad topics, regu- 
larity vs. irregularity as aesthetic norms, universalizing vs. indi- 
vidualizing art, didactic purpose, wt pictura poesis, the hierarchy of 
the arts. Such a work as this, even if it does not offer important 
conclusions, may prove to be a convenient collection of loci; but 
Thielke’s quotations are not always full enough to serve that end, 
nor do they adequately represent the richness of the field. The stu- 
dent of literature will get useful hints here on certain subjects with 
which he may not be familiar, such as the depreciation of portraiture, 
the stock criticism of Dutch and Flemish painting and its implica- 
tions for realism, and the theory of landscape painting. An important 
conception not systematically treated here is that of eclecticism or 
the mechanical synthesis of beauties, in relation to both imitation 
and idealization. For trustworthy exposition of important points in 
this field we must still rely on the familiar and standard studies, 
such as Howard’s work on the background of the Laokoon and the 
articles of Professor Lovejoy. 

It may seem captious to suggest that if Thielke casts his net too 
wide, Dr. Dowlin does not cast his wide enough. He gives a close 
analysis of the Preface to Gondibert, and argues that Davenant owes 
at least as much to English critical tradition as to France and Italy. 
He finds in Hobbes and Davenant a native distrust of authority. 
In emphasizing this indigenous vein he gives the impression that 
continental criticism was exclusively authoritarian, but this view 
should be corrected by a consideration of such texts as those quoted 
in Gillot, La querelle des anciens et des modernes en France (1914). 
The argument is parallel is some respects to the controversy about 
the origins of the heroic play. Dowlin naturally argues for native 
origins, but the whole discussion is rather pointless, for, as Dr. 
Harbage has recently remarked, “ Fletcherian tragicomedy, Caroline 
tragicomedy, the French heroic romance, and the Restoration heroic 
play itself are all part of one literary movement” (Sir William 
Davenant [ Philadelphia, 1935], p. 242). 


Atan D. McKItiop 
The Rice Institute 





Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England. By Rosert 
ARNOLD AuBIN. New York: The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, 1936. Pp. xii + 419. $3.50. 


This is a useful study of “ a definite if not very important literary 
province.” The author defines topographical poetry as that which 
describes specifically named actual localities, and subdivides it into 
nine classifications, each of which he discusses in turn, dealing with 
changes in form, content, and point of view between 1640 and 1800. 
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The book is not easy reading. There is, of course, inherent diffi- 
culty in treating material unfamiliar to the reader and not very 
interesting in itself. Relegation of some of the detail to footnotes 
would have helped to clarify the exposition, though it would not 
have cured certain faults of organization and inconsistencies of 
definition. One example of confused thought will be found in the 
discussion, on pp. 67-70, of verse forms and poetic diction. And 
several of the pieces taken up in the brief section on sea-poetry 
hardly come within the scope of the study, unless the entire ocean 
is a “ specifically named locality.” 

One misses most, perhaps, a discussion of the academic influence 
on topographical poetry, especially in and through the field of 
Anglo-Latin verse. Dr. Aubin refers once (p. 161) to college 
exercises, but he does not follow up the lead. Yet the custom of 
requiring students to describe contemporary scenes in classical Latin 
verse must have been a potent force in sustaining, shaping and di- 
recting topographical poetry. The great bulk of this verse, of 
course, never achieved print, but enough has survived in miscellanies 
to bear witness -to its nature and probable extent. 

A valuable adjunct to the general discussion is the list (nearly a 
hundred pages long) of topographical poems printed in England 
and America between 1640 and 1800. Certain omissions, however, 
make one doubt the “approximate completeness” of the biblio- 
graphy. There seems to be no mention, for example, of Prior’s 
Down Hall, Welsted’s Oikographia, Cowper’s Montes glaciales, or 
the well-known humorous tour of the tombs in Westminster Abbey 
which was printed in the 1716 edition of Tonson’s miscellany. Dr. 
Aubin cites several poems from Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta 
(1699), but passes over others (e. g., those on the Sheldonian and 
on the Newmarket races), and he has missed still others which 
appear in later editions, such as the verses on Sturbridge Fair and 
Peckwater Quad. The notes, unhappily, have been printed at the end 
of the volume. But these are all matters of detail: it would be un- 
fair and ungracious to demand perfection in the first attempt at a 
bibliography of so large and so uncharted a subject. 


ArTHUR E. CAsE 
Northwestern University 
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The Anticlaudian of Alain de Lille, Prologue, Argument and 
Nine Books Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Witt14m Harner Cornog. Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 192. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania dissertation. Modern scholars habitually 
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avoid a thoroughgoing study of medieval allegory, perhaps because 
even in secular forms it is the medicated literature par excellence. 
If the history of the subject, however, is someday fully written, the 
Anticlaudian will certainly loom large because of its influence. 
For a long time students have needed a translation to use along 
with Moffat’s rendering of the Complaint of Nature. As far as I 
have tested Dr. Cornog’s work, it is skilfully managed, with a 
dignified, balanced style that is true to the original. In the Intro- 
duction Dr. Cornog shows acquaintance with most of the authori- 
ties, and wisdom in dealing with problems of date and source. His 
study of the influence of Bernard Silvester’s work is worth special 
praise. Yet the Introduction as a whole is not quite satisfactory ; 
its discussion is meager. It fails (as do the Notes) to make clear 
the nature of the indebtedness of the poem to Claudian, Macrobius, 
and certain others. It is entirely inadequate with regard to influ- 
ence on other works, such as the borrowing in the Roman de la Rose, 
the Régime de Fortune, and elsewhere (cf. my Goddess Fortuna in 
Medieval Literature, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 127 ff.) The bibliog- 
raphy, which omits Neilson’s study of the Court of Love, Post’s 
Medieval Spanish Allegory, Raby’s Secular Latin Poetry, shows 
why the poem is not placed more accurately in the development of 
allegory. And (this should be set down as a capital sin nowadays) 
there is no Index. Yet for what we do have here there is ample 
reason for thanks. 
H. R. PATOH 
Smith College 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN NoveEt through 1850 by Lyle H. Wright 
of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, is nearing completion. 
He would be grateful for information of out-of-the-way collections of novels 
in this country. 








